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THE ORIGIN OF ‘ PUNCH.’ 
The following contribution to the literature of 
this subject is from the only survivor of the 
founders of Punch. He is now blind and in poor 
* circumstances, being in receipt of assistance from 
the Royal Literary Fund. In compliance with my 
request, he sends the accompanying, which he 
fdictated to Mr. Eastcott, R.N., Deputy In- 
spector-General of Hospitals and Fleets. 

Payne. 

Southsea. 


The birth and parentage of most great men is 
often the subject of curious and interesting inquiry. 
The birth and parentage of Mr. Punch forms no 
exception to this somewhat general rule. Like 
Falstaff, he is witty himself as well as the cause 
of wit in others. His origin, however, is humble. 
He was not born with a silver spoon in his mouth ; 
for although the royal standard floated over the 
palace where he first appeared, the palace was a 
fin-palace. This palace was kept by Mr. Peter 
mans, and was opposite Somerset House, in the 
Btrand. It may seem somewhat remarkable that 
» Punch’s appearance should have taken place 
in 80 appropriate a dwelling as a tavern, yet such 
case, 
e writer of the present was about the 
1840 associated with Mr. a Mayhew. 


Horace > Mr. Gilbert Abbot A’Becket; 


Mr. Albert Smith ; Mr. John Leech ; Mr. Kenny 
Meadows; Mr. Ebenezer Landells, pupil of Bewick; 
Mr. George Smith, editor of the John Bull; Mr. 
Frederick Tomlins, of the firm of Whitaker, Ave 
Maria Lane ; Mr. Charles Tomkyns, scene-painter, 
Drury Lane; Mr. Joseph Allan, landscape painter, 
Leicester Square — these are the names of the 
men who were associated with Mr. Henry Ma 
hew, who was the real father of Punch, and 
responsible for the conception and birth of that 
remarkable person, and they may be described as 
the godfathers who assisted at his baptism. They 
did promise and vow to collect all the stray jokes 
and lost Joe Millers in their power. 

The bantling was by some of the godfathers 
looked upon as a weakling, and thought to be short 
lived. One of them even made a joke upon it, and 
said that endeavouring to furnish London with 
jokes was like feeding an elephant with tarts, and 
that both would soon perish for want of nourish- 
ment. This, however, was not the case, for Mr. 
Punch is still alive, and likely to live. It may be 
asked, Who is the author of this statement? At the 
period alluded to he was living in the same house 
with Henry Mayhew, and was his companion from 
morning till night. e house in which we lived 
was a habe r’s shop in Heming’s Row, at the 
back of St. Martin’s workhouse. We occupied 
oa together there. The conception of 

r. Punch first entered Mayhew’s brain. He im- 
parted the idea to me, and then it was talked over 
with Mr, A’Becket and other men who visited us. 
It was here that the present form of Punch was 
folded as a paper so as to open and show a large 

litical cartoon. It took some time, and I do not 

ow how long, before the idea expanded and be- 
came the subject of a debate in another public 


house, called the “ Crown,” in Vin Yard, —_ 
site the pit entrance to Drury Lane Theatre. Here, 
in an upstairs room, not open to the general public, 
the fathers, with Mayhew the present 
writer, used to assemble nightly. In fact, we 


formed ourselves into a sort of club, and there his 
cradle was rocked till he became a vigorous and 
healthy fellow. It must not be supposed that this 
room was exclusively frequented by Punch writers. 
—_ often brought their friends with them, and 
in this way men who never wrote a line in Punch 
frequently appeared. 

The “Crown” tavern, in which Punch now held 
his nightly meetings, was celebrated for its oo 
and steaks, and occasionally there was an ordi- 

, whose visitors were called the “Leg of 
Mutton Maniacs,” in consequence of the frequency 
of that joint appearing at the table. It was here 
that Punch’s infancy and childhood were fostered. 
The usual discussions that take place in clubs took 
place here when Punch hadarrived atsucha maturity 
that the different theatres thought it advisable to 
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send free admissions to some of its members. 
Amongst the rest the Italian Opera sent a bone. 
It was this bone that was the bone of contention, 
like the apple of discord which caused so much 
jealousy between Venus, Juno, and Minerva. It 
was sup’ to be addressed to the fairest, that 
is to say, to the best writers in the club. Of 
course everybody wanted this bone. One of the 
members of this club always wanted this bone be- 
cause he knew the proprietor of a box in the opera. 
This gave such offence to the other members that 
they gave him the cold shoulder, an appropriate 
mode of treatment from “Leg of Mutton Maniacs.” 
It was at this tavern also that Douglas Jerrold and 
Mark Lemon joined the club, and became powerful 
additions to the Punch writers. In fact, the fame 
of Punch attracted correspondents from various 
parts of the kingdom, whose contributions were 
sent con amore, and whose names were unknown. 
My further knowledge of the rise and progress 
of Punch ends here, for I was obliged to go abroad 
as a foreign correspondent, and, after an absence 
of some years, on my return I found Punch 


had moved his quarters to the “Sussex Hotel,” in| M 


Bouverie Street, where he was joined by Thackeray 

and other writers of eminence, and had become a 

power in the land. Rozert Raxrer Postans. 
Caprera House, Southsea. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS, 
6t S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 8, i, 25, 
ii, 108, 824, 355; tii. 101, 382; 898, 
v. 8, 43, 180, 362, 463, 506 ; vii. 22, 122, 202.) 
Vol. XVIII. 
P. 12. Este. See Boulter’s ‘Letters.’ Arch- 
bishop Boulter left him by his will, 1729, 201. to 


buy mourning. 

P. 58 a. Christmas Evans’s ‘Sermons,’ trans- 
lated from the Welsh, with memoir by Rev. Jos. 
Cross, Philadelphia, 1859. Biography of him in 
the Churchman, January, 1882, pp. 265-274; ‘Our 
Religious Humorists,’ by Rev. George Shaw (1885); 
on Short Biographies for the People,’ R. T. S., iv. 
1887 

P. a Biography of James Everett in the Barns- 

Chronicle, January 7, 1882. He was also author 
of a ‘Reply to Douglas’s Pamphlets — 
Methodism,’ Leeds, 1815 ; ‘Reply to L. Waine- 
wright’s Observations on Methodism,’ 1819; 
* Poetical Tribute to the Memory of George III.,’ 
Sheffield, 1820; and others. See and Court- 
ney, i. 126-7. 

B 98. Sir Thomas Exton’s only daughter was 
married to Sir John Sudbury, Bart., Fellow of 
Trinity Hal), Cambridge, on which see Wrang- 
ham’s ‘Zouch,’ ii. 92. Henry Conset, of York, dedi- 
cated to Exton his ‘ Practice of Eccl. Courts,’ 
1681. 


P. 101. John Eyre. See Countess of Hunting. 
don, ii. 412 ; Bateman’s ‘ Life of Bishop D, Wilson) 
1860, i. 3, 27, 29, 35. 

P. 115. Faccio. See Leibnitz, ‘ Essais de Theo- 
dicée,’ 1760, i, 197-8; Burnet’s ‘Letters,’ 1696, 
p. 14. 

P. 120. P. Fagius. Hammond calls him “, 
most learned Protestant” and made use of his 
work on the Targum, ‘Directory and Liturgy,” 


p. 40. 

P. 123. Sir P. Fairbairn. Account in Taylor 
Biog. Leod.’ 

P. 132 a. For “ Fuiston” (bis) read Fewston 
(as 131 a). 

P. 141 b. For ** Heyworth” read Heworth, 

P. 168 b. Faldo. See Smith, ‘Bibl, Anti-Quak’ 

Pp. 170-1. Philip Falle presented to the D, and 
C. Library, Durham, his own account of Jersey 
and a large collection of musical tracts. Wrang- 
ham’s ‘ Zouch,’ ii. 89. 

P. 183. Sir H. Fanshaw. John Owen has an 
epigram on him, to the effect that if he had had 
the money of Mzcenas he would have made many 


aros. 
P. 206 b. For “ Branston ” read Bramston. 
P. 208. Prof. Farish was of the Evangelical 

y, and was the friend of C. Simeon, Dean 
ilner, and H. Venn, and befriended young men 
of that sort coming up to Cambridge, ¢.g., Thoma- 
son and T. Dykes, He was a zealous supporter of 
the C. M.S. and the Bible Society, and was a 
member of the Eclectic Society, before which he 
spoke on the Sabbath question, 1798. In Cam- 
bridge he built two schoolrooms and enlarged his 
church. See the lives of C. Simeon, 201 (a letter 
from him), 329, 293, 415 ; I. Milner, 244, 465; 
H. Venn, passim ; Thomason, 39 ; T. Dykes, 6, 
40 ; ‘ Eclectic Notes,’ 41. 

P. 213 a. For the bibliography of “ Demoniacs” 
see ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 8. vi. 78. 4 

P. 215. R. Farmer. See Mathias, ‘ Purs. Lit.,’ 95. 

P. 218 a. Farnaby’s notes were reprinted entire 
in Corn. Schrevelius’s ‘ Juvenal and Persius,’ 1684. 
In Dr. John Newton's ‘ Rhetorick,’ 1671, Far- 
naby’s ‘ Index Rhetoricus’ is spoken of as a snare 
to schoolboys. 

P. 251. John Favour. See ‘Memorials of 
Ripon,’ Surtees Society, ii. 277-9. 

. 252, B. Fawcett. See Countess of Hunting- 

don, ii. 413, &c. 
_ P. 260 a. For “ H. Huntingdon ” read @, Hunt- 

" 261. Joshua Fawcett. Is it necessary to tell 
us that Liverpool is in Lancashire? His ‘Ch 
Rides, Scarborough,’ originally appeared in the 
Scarborough Gazette, 1847. He also wrote 4 
‘Memorial of St. Mary’s, Scarborough.’ 12mo., 
pp. 128, 1850. He was chaplain to Lord Rad, 


stock. See ‘ Memorials of Ripon,’ Surtees Society 
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Pp. 264-5. F. Fawkes. See Taylor, ‘ Biog. 


P. 268 b. ‘The Fawkeses of York’ was by 
Robert Davies. 

P. 269 a. For “ Keswick” read Neswick. 

P. 275 a. For “ Watts” read Watt. 

P. 276 b. For “ Spalatro” read Spalato. 

P. 291. Feinaigle. See ‘Life of W. Wilber- 


P. 293. Bishop Fell was at the expense of pub- 
lishing Bull’s ‘ Def. Fid. Nic.,’ 1685. Dr. Hickes 
calls him ‘‘the Editor of immortal Name”; Nel- 
son's ‘ Bull,’ 283, 519. There are two letters to him 
by Sir George Wheler in Wrangham’s Zouch, ii. 
149-156, and an account of his care of the incomes 
na buildings of Christ Church in Spelman, ‘ Oa 

thes,’ 

P. 303. Felltham’s ‘ Resolves’ are recommended 
in Newton’s ‘ Rhetorick,’ 1671. 

P. 317. Fenner’s ‘ Divinity’ was a common text- 
book. Mountagu, ‘ Appello Ceesarem.’ 

P. 322 a. ‘‘ Newcastle-under-Lyne.” Read 


Lyme. 

Pp. 322-3. Pattison writes of “ Fenton’s sadly- 
pleasing numbers,” Curll, ‘ Misc.,’ i. 143; Broome 
wrote an epistle on his ‘ Mariamne’ and an elegy 
on his death. 

P. 330 a. For “ Highall” read Wighill. 

P. 331 b, headline, For “Fenwicke” read Fen- 


P. 332 a. Fenwick, See the epitaphs in York- 
shire Archeological Journal, i. 273-4. 

Pp. 372-3. H. Ferne. See Davies’s ‘ York 
Press,’ 61, 62. 

P. 382 b. For “ Poemata” read Poematia. 

P. 390 a. Ferriar on Sterne. See Mathias, 
*Pars. Lit.’ 

P. 399 a. Fiddes. It is hardly inaccurate to de- 
scribe Halsham as in a marsh in Fiddes’s time. 
From the date of Chaucer, who calls Holderness 
“a marshy land,” to the end of the last century, 
when various draining and banking acts were 
passed, South Holderness was always very low and 
wet, and often subject to long floods. Parts of 
neighbouring parishes are called “marsh” to this 
day, ¢.9., Ottringham and Preston. 

P, 420 b. Mathias calls ‘Tom Jones’ “ that 
— epic poem,” one of the few novels to 


P. 431 a. Fiennes appointed Tombes to All 
Saints, Bristol, in 1641. Nelson’s ‘Bull,’ 250 ; 
Smith, ‘ Bibl. Anti-Quak.’ Ww. ©. B. 


P. 333. For “Francis Paul” read Francis de 
Paula. Ferg was christened after St. Francis of 
Paula (or Paola), the hermit of Calabria, well 
known to students of history through the mission 
which he undertook at the command of Pope Sixtus 
{V. to the sick Louis XI., then staying at the 


. castle of Plessis-les-Tours. 


P. 334. Baschueber stands for the surname of 
another painter, but is distorted beyond recog- 
nition. L. L. K, 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 
Tempest,’ IIL. i— 
I forget : 


But these sweet thoughts, doe even refresh m 
Most busie lest, T doe it.—First Folio. 
Though this passage has evoked more criticism 
than any other in Shakspeare, I am satisfied that 
hitherto one and all have failed—some from wrong 
reading, some from misinterpretation—to give its 
true meaning. To one of the many failures I have 
myself to plead guilty (see ‘N. & Q,,’ 5" S. vii. 
143). It is only after much thought, and many 
futile attempts, that I venture to think I can now 
at last present the true solution. 

In the text I make no change but in punctua- 
tion and the omission of two letters. Modernizing 
the spelling, I present it thus :— 


I forget 
But these sweet thoughts ; do even refresh my labours 
Most busiest, when I do it, 

1. The received punctuation, with a colon after 
“forget,” brings out a sense contradicted by the 
context. It is not true that Ferdinand, forgetful 
of his task, intermitted his labours. He had no 
time to spare if he hoped within the allotted period 
to fulfil the “sore injunction” to remove and pile 
up some thousand logs. But while without inter- 
mission he plied his task, he did so with a buoyant 
spirit, cheered as he was by the “sweet thoughts” 
of Miranda and her sympathetic love. 

The mistress which I serve quickens what 's dead 
And makes my labours pleasures, 


But these sweet thoughts. 

I.e., I forget everything except these sweet 
thoughts. 


There are two indubitable instances of “ but ” 
used in the sense of “anything but,” as here in 
the sense of “everything but ”:— 

I should sin 


To think but nobly of m ndmother. 
I. ii, 118. 


O, who shall believe 
But you misuse the reverence of your place ? 
‘2 Henry IV..,’ IV. iii, 22, 
The late Dr. Ingleby, who, writing in ‘N. & Q.’ 
under his nom de plume of Janez, had characterized 
my construction of the e in the ‘Tem 4 
as “intolerable perversion” (5° §. vii. 223), after 
several letters between us, acknow- 
ledged, though he himself did not adopt it, that 
the last passage quoted, to which I had directed 
his attention, justified the construction. I may 
here add that this is the only part of my old note 
to which I still adhere. 
2. Ferdinand would have paid his mistress a poor 
compliment if he had said, as the received punctua- 
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tion makes him say, “ These sweet thoughts do even 
refresh my labours.”* Cela va sans dire. One 
might as well say that water even refreshes thirst. 
But Ferdinand showed how precious was Miranda’s 
yg to him when he said, as I maintain he 

id say, that when he forgot all but the sweet 
thoughts of her, his “most busiest labours,” 
endured for her sake, instead of wearying, even 
refreshed him :— 

I forget (all) 


do even refresh (me) my 


re 
Most busiest,” 
The nominative (no unusual construction) follows 
its verb. Before the light shed by this simple 
explanation the crux which has haunted the pas- 
sage so long has, I trust, fled for ever. 

3. The subordinate clause, ‘‘when I do it,” 
should present no difficulty. It is equivalent to 
“when I do so.” In prose the whole passage 
would read thus: ‘‘I forget everything but these 
sweet thoughts, and when I do so my busiest 
labours, instead of wearying, even refresh me.” 

Honour to whom honour is due. I wish to claim 
— which is not my own. I believe it is to 
Mr. Holt White that we are indebted for the 
happy correction “ busiest ” for “‘ busie lest.” This 
was afterwards — into “ busiliest,” a read- 
ing which has led many astray. Its author, Mr. 
John Bulloch, while usually the most reckless of 
emendators, has in this instance made a to-do 
about the preservation of the initial letter of “lest ”; 
and yet all, to form his word, he has had to 

out of the text an ¢, and insert an i. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 

P.S.—It may save two unnecessary notes, an 
attack and a reply, if I add here that the appear- 
ance of a colon in the Folio, where no colon should 
be, isnot unexampled, In ‘ Measure for Measure,’ 
Vv. i, we find 


The wicked'st caitiffe on the ground 
me seem as shie, as grave, as just, as absolute : 


Remains THE Cavcasvs.— 
I have translated the following article from the 
Viedomosti (a Moscow paper). 

A new trade has lately developed among the 
hill tribes of the Caucasus who live in the valleys 
of Darial and Djerakob, viz., a trade in archeo- 
logical remains which have been dug out of ancient 
tombs. At the present time hillmen go about 
the town of Vladikafkaz selling these old curiosities 
made of flint, bronze, iron, gold, and silver, relating 
to various periods of culture. As a rule these 


* Mark, while this is the punctuation in the Globe and 
all modern editions, in the Folio there is a comma after 
opt 


** thoughts,” which I account for, which those who 
the ordinary in tation cannot, 


articles are sold for a mere nothing, and ar 
willingly bought up by people of means for the 
decoration of their rooms and other purposes. Thg 
jewellers melt down the gold and silver articles 
and money. 

As the number of these dealers in ancient 
curiosities is very large, and the curiosities them. 
selves very abundant, there is little doubt that 
Viadikafkaz in the near future will become a town 
noted for its archzeological antiquities. One of the 
local engineers bought a fairly large collection from 
the hillmen for the sum of 200 rubles (about 201.) ; 
it consisted of geld and silver articles, money, 
Roman, Greek, b, and Persian seals, most of 
them cornelian and opal; also many beautiful 
opal, cornelian, and amber beads, frequently attain- 
ing the size of a lemon. The milkmaids often 
decorate themselves with necklaces which at one 
time belonged to the ancient inhabitants of the 
north of the Caucasus, and many ladies change 
their modern gold and silver bracelets for ancient 
ones. 

This trade has become so profitable that two or 
three merchants have 
these ancient wares, which they buy up cheaply. 
In one of these shops there are as many as several 
thousand articles. t autumn the president of the 
Moscow Imperial Archeological Society inspected 
this shop with a view to buying up these treasures 
for the Moscow Historical Museum. However, the 
hillmen do not willingly sell to this society, because 
it buys at wholesale and cheap rates ; they find it 
more profitable to sell their wares to local collectors. 
Hotels and railway stations are resorts where one 
may be sure of finding these ancient wares for sale. 
Foreigners and those who come to drink the 
mineral waters in the Caucasus readily buy them, 
and often give large sums. 

The largest number of curiosities was found in 
the tombs of Faskay, which lie between the rivers 
Sougokt Don and Galiat Don. Human bones and 
curiosities lay at a depth of three feet from the 
surface ; in other instances at a greater depth. 
Only bronze articles were found in the Faskay 
tombs ; there was a total absence of gold and silver 
articles. There were hatchets (for hewing and 
sacrificial purposes), knives, daggers, lances, arrows, 
javelins, pendants, bracelets, gigantic pins, helmets, 
bridles, and so forth. In other tombs were gold, 
silver, precious stones, iron, all sorts of necklaces, 
and Roman, Greek, Persian, Arab, and Gruzian 
money. Sometimes the specimens of the different 
posted from the bronze to the iron age were found in 
the ill-accessible mountain fastnesses ; whereas on 
the lower ground were met solely articles of bronze, 
and those in bad preservation, so brittle that they 
broke in falling. There were many sharp flint 
arrows and hatchets rudely carved from stone. 
But the Ocetins (hillmen) throw away these 
articles as being of no use. Since the autumn of last 
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and hatchets are the means of digging up 
from the depths of the earth articles valuable to 
archeology. But it is to be regretted that this 
work is not being carried on by experienced archzo- 
ists, but by swarthy and rude mountaineers. 

ormerly superstitious fear prevented them from 
meddling with the tombs of their ancestors ; but 
now fear has given way to the thirst for rapid and 
easy gain. OC. H. Powett, Capt. 


awd Rome.—The distinguished 
Benedictine writer and orator Fr. Bridgett, in his 
sermon on ‘Rash Speaking about the Sovereign 


iful Pontiff’ — a reported in various newspapers — 


“*T take my religion from Rome, not my politics.’ 
First, then, as to the maxim, I have not been able to 
discover with certainty on what occasion these words 
were uttered, supposing them to have been uttered at all ; 
but I believe it was in the circumstances that I will 
relate, In the year 1814 the Sovereign Pontiff Pius VII. 
was in prison at Fontainebleau, He had been violently 
torn from his See by Napoleon, and was kept under re- 
straint. During his captivity a question was agitated in the 
English Parliament about Catholic Emancipation, and a 
measure was proposed on condition of a certain oath to 
be taken by Catholics, and a certain power of veto [on 
the appointment of pyr be ted to the Govern- 
ment. The minds of Catholics, both in England and 
Ireland, were much divided on this question. Some 
influence was brought to bear by one side on Monsignor 
Quarantotti, sub-prefect of the Propaganda, and he issued 
a rescript, bidding the Catholics here to support the bill. 
Cerner be own Bishop Milner hurried to Rome, and 
the Irish bishopsappointed a delegate to appeal, not against 
the Sovereign Pontiff, but to the Sovereign Pontiff 
against the conduct of his official. The Pope was just 
then released from captivity, and almost his first act on 
reaching Rome was to rebuke Monsignor Quarantotti for 
-=g which was beyond his power, as well as im- 


its monster meetings were at their 


Murray, vol. ii. p. 335, edited by W. J. Fitz 
atrick) it 
Bishop Cantwell got into print, in which O’Connell 
f lates of Ireland that Mr. Petre, an 
English Cat olic, had been employed by Peel to 
effect Splomatic arrangements with Rome. O’Con- 
nell said that he was ready to take any amount of 
from Rome, but not politics.” 

q Quarantotti—who issued the rescript 
ia 1814—he was the Pope’s vicegerent during his 
sin at Fontainebleau. The fact that he was 
= luently created a cardinal would seem to 

w that he cannot have sunk into the disfavour 
80 often alleged. Charles Phillips says of O’Con- 
nell, in ‘Curran and his Contemporaries’ (p. 259), 


an active work has been going on: spades, 


* His will was a decree above that of the Vatican: 
and Rome’s amazed and trembling ministers saw 
he wey the altar steps of Claren- 
on Street isobeying and denounci 
Rome’s 


Quotation From ‘Kentiworts.’ (See 7" §, 
vii. 168, 276.)—There is but little chance of finding 
either the home or exact meaning of “ Quid hoc 
ad Iphycli boves?” Be it, however, remembered 
that Sir Walter Scott does not at any time appear 
to have claimed accuracy as a classical scholar, and, 
like his charming Baron of Bradwardine, was more 
remarkable for his extensive acquaintance with 
classical literature than for its accuracy. 

In the same chapter in ‘ Kenilworth’ (ch. ix.) in 
which the quotation occurs which has so powerfully 
exercised many readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ Scott makes 
the schoolmaster, Erasmus Holiday, to say “he 
indeed, inclined to think that he bore the name 
Holiday, quasi lucus a non lucendo, because he gave 
such a few holidays to his school.” “ Hence,” said 
he, “the schoolmaster is termed classically Ludi 
Magister, because he deprives boys of their play.” 
Ludus is, however, quite good Latin for a school in 
work, for it occurs in Horace, “ Noluit in Flavi 
ludum me mittere,” &c., Sat. I. vi. 72, though the 
term is more frequently applied to the gladiatorial 
fencing schools. On the tomb of John Brownswerd, 
a distinguished scholar, in St. Michael’s Church in 
Macclesfield, who died in 1589, and was Master of 
King Edward VI.’s School in that town, he is 
described as Ludimagister. His epitaph is said 
to have been written by his pupil Thomas Newton. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae OricinAL MANUFACTURER OF 
Ev1xir.—The following inscription was upon a 
monument formerly in the chancel of Melton 
Mowbray Church : “ Here lies the body of Thomas 
Daffy, A.M., and Master of the High School in 
this town 40 years. He died May 12, 1716, aged 
67 years.” Of this schoolmaster I give a 
brief memorial. Mr. Thomas Daffye was presented 
in 1647, by John, eighth Earl of Rutland, to the 
rectory of Harby, in Leicestershire, and in 16—, 
by the same patron, to Redmile, in that county. 
He is said to have removed from Harby to a worse 
living, to satisfy the spleen which the Countess of 
Rutland, a Purttanical lady, had conceived against 
him for being a man of other principles. An 
advertisement, from the Postboy of 
Jan. 1, 1707-8, and quoted 7 S. vi. 258, shows 
that he was the inventor of the celebrated medi- 
cine :— 

Daffye’s famous Elixir Saluti Catherine 
doughter of Mr, Thomas ye, late Rector of 
Redmile, in the Vale of Belvoir, who imparted it to 
his kinsman, Mr. Anthony Daffye, who + apeeny- the 


Darry’s 


game to the benefit of the community and his own great 
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O'Connell certainly did utter the words stated, but | 
not in 1814—the date of Quarantotti’s rescript. 
Exactly thirty | 
when O’Conne| 
ight—issuing a rescript whic | counselle the | 
bishops to abstain from politics. From the 
‘Correspondence of Daniel O’Connell’ (London 
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advantage. The original recipe is now in my ion, 
left to me by my father, My own brother Mr. Daniel 


Daffye, Apothecary in Nottingham, made this Elixir 
from the same recipe, and sold it there during his life. 
Those who know it will believe what I declare, and those 
who do not may be convinced that I am no counterfeit, 
by the colour, taste, smell, and operation of my Elixir. 

be had at the Hand and Pen, Maiden Lane, Covent 
Garden.” 

Joun Taytor. 


Northampton, 
[See 4t S. ii. 348, 398; iv. 77; 7 S. vi. 138, 258.) 


OCcrtovs Mistake 1x ‘Dompey anv Soy.’— 
Has it ever been noticed that Dickens makes a 
curious mistake in chap. xxi. of ‘Dombey and 
Son,’ arising evidently from his having confused 
the games of écarté and picquet? The mistake 
to which I refer occurs on p. 210 of No. 7 in the 
original edition. The Major is sitting down to play 
picquet with Cleopatra (Mrs. Skewton). She is 
os as saying, ‘‘ Do you propose, Major?” 
* No, Ma’am,” said the Major. ‘* Couldn’t do it.” 
** You’re a barbarous being,” replied the lady ; 
“and my hand’s destroyed.” One would certainly 
not have expected such a mistake from Dickens, 
who, if no card player himself, must have had plenty 
of friends who could tell him the difference between 
the two games. That it was not a slip is shown by 
the fact that we have below, “ Cleopatra had sharp 

es, verily, at picquet”; and later on, in chap. xxvi., 

ickens mentions picquet as one of the games that 
Oarker and the Major played together. Was the 
mistake ever corrected in subsequent editions ? 

F. A. Marsnatt. 


Inpexes.—I have noticed that in some books 
‘recently issued an index is given at the end of 
each volume, in place of a general one for the 
whole at the end of the work. I do not know 
whether there is any advantage to the publisher in 
the change, but it is certainly inconvenient for 
reference, and it would be well if those interested 
would express their disapprobation of it. 

Cuartes WYLIE. 


Some Spanish Worps.—I have recently 
come across some rather curious Spanish forms, 
which may be supplemented and elucidated by 
some of your many learned readers. In the 
‘Cronica de Don Alvaro de Luna,’ written about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, is an excellent 
transition form between civitas and the modern 
citidad, to wit, cibdad, The v, as usual, has be- 
come 6, but the customary dropping of the mute 
has not yet occurred. In one of the oldest of the 
* Del Carpio Romances” one finds almost the con- 
verse to the above, homes resembling the French 
hommes far more nearly than it does the modern 
word hombres. In the spirited ballad on the 
‘Destruction of Numantia’ one lights upon the 
word pujanza, May one infer that in derivation 
as as in meaning it is identical with puissance? 


Again, when did the particle et finally assume 
form y? It is often written ¢, and in Mendoza’ 
‘Guerra de Granada’ 7. In another of the Del 
Carpio ballads I have found nusco, obviously de- 
rived from nobiscum. It is strange to observe thepp®™ 
double conjunctive force of con nusco. In theftp™ 
same poems occur ovo for hubo, sabredes for the 
later sabréis, and oviera for hubiera. Facer for 
hacer is common enough, being used, indeed, by 
Cervantes when his personages are speaking in an 
antiquated and slightly bombastic style. 

May I further ask, Can appo, which I have me 
with in the ‘Decameron’ and in the ‘ Arcadia’ of -_ 
Jacopo Sannazaro, be referred to apud? The - 
senses coincide ; but how did a second p slip in? 
Is it, perhaps, a northern form ? 

Epwarp Percy Jaconsen. 

18, Gordon Street, W.C. 


**To SCRAPE ACQUAINTANCE wiTa.”—The ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ has the phrase to “ make the 
acquaintance of,” but the above expression seems; 
to have been overlooked. I suppose that the ex- 
pression originated in “ bowing and scraping” to 
@ person in order to curry favour with him. Dr. 
Brewer, in his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ 
gives a “cock and bull” explanation of the manner| 
in which the phrase came into use. The phrase is 
not of yesterday, cf.:— 

“ Lucinda. Pray, good Cesar, keep off your Paws; 
no scraping acquaintance for Heaven's sake,”—Farquhar, 
* Love and a Bottle,’ p. 5, ed. 1711. 

I have no doubt earlier instances can be quoted 
for its use. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Eriraras AND Monuments, 
Dvustiy.—In a forgotten nook at the back of the 
chapel and a few yards from the kitchen there are 
several much-decayed monuments with tablets and} 
inscriptions, I fear, too dilapidated to be copied. 
May I ask, Does any full account exist of these 
monuments or copies of the epitaphs? When a 
student in Trinity College, Dublin (Consule Planco), | 
I used greatly to grieve over an alabaster effigy on 
an altar tomb, which was sadly eaten away by the 
effect of the climate. 

J. W. Harpmay, LL.D. 


A New Vers: “To marp.”—In the Morning 
Post of March 2 I note an advertisement from 
female servant who wishes “ to ‘maid’ a lady.” 
This strikes me as a new term in a verbal sense, 
though I suppose it is formed on strict analogy; 
for we talk of “ grooming” a horse and of “ valet-| Sip | 
ing” a gentleman. E. Watrorp, M.A. [after th 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. works 1 

Tuomas Onarron.—I have in my possession 
a very clean and perfect copy of the Book of Com- Street | 
mon Prayer (Robert Barker, 1614), on the fly-leaf |, Sse" 


of which are the following quaint lines. I give the that th 
spelling exactly as it is, and the writing is what |" "™ 
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be called at the period a hand. It 
id be curious to know who Thomas Chatton 


of the , for, though calling himself a common soldier, 
bviously de-fpe must have been a man of fair education and re- 
observe ¢ ~ — There is no place-name or date 
0. In 
edes for “ Releved us hast thou Grave noble hart 
Facer for Of what thou hast wrought for, we have eaten part 
indeed. b Grace bee thy guide and peace and plenty bee 
» Indeed, DY] Byer the Estate of thy Posterity. 
aking in an} Reioyce mayst thou for ever & thy Seed 
ust grouped, bus of tay pone 
And has , but o urs ree 
pee Lord do for thine as thou hast ate wee 
ud? The lord blis thy labor, bee thy gide allways 
Puce Keepe and preserve thee & prolong thy days 
p slip in Brer happy mayst thou bee enioying peace 
Reiogeing in it thy Joy may never cease, 
ACOBSEN. Tuomas CHATTON, 
“This was reet in y* Sivell War by one of y* 
-The ‘ New Josera Bearp. 
“ make the 
ssion seems| 
hat the ex- Queries. 
craping ” to] We must request correspondents desiring information 
» Poames addresses nm r 
may be addressed to them direct. 
ho phrase is Pottpavy, oR PoLtepavy.—This was once the 
your Paws;}m* of a sort of coarse cloth or canvas; and it 
Farquhar, was also used, metaphorically, much as we use the 
word fustian. Nares and Halliwell give references 
be quoted to Howell, Cleveland, Taylor, &c. I have found 
Terry, Yarrant (‘Lord Chamberlain’s Warrant Book,’ 
1634-1641, vol. Ixxxi. p. 270) for “94 yards of 
r Cotzxcr, } Poldavis to make valence for the curtaines of the 
ack of the }2ew Tennice Court at Hampton Court,” &c. 
mn there are} What is the origin of this curious word? The 
tablets and jlearned and ingenious Skinner, who quotes it 
be copied. |(pouldavis) from a statute of 1 Jacob. J. c. 24 
st of these |(1603), seems to have been inclined to derive it 
? When ajitom Paul and David, who first (according to the 


ile Planco), jnecessity of the etymology) manufactured the 
er effigy on j#ufl; but, while wandering after this ignis fatuus, 
way by the }ie was warned opportunely by Dr. Th. H. to 
look for the real source of the term to Pol d’Avis, 
+, LL.D. [town near Brest, in Brittany, where the manu- 
e Morning facture flourished still, or had once flourished. I 
ent from a fmm find Pol d’Avis on the map. Is there such 
1? lady.” Splace? Did it ever supply us with such a stuff 
rbal sense, (2 20davy ; or is there a better etymology for 
analogy, Word ? Jovian Marsa. 
ogy; 
of “ valet- 


MA Sin Curistornen Wrex.—Where did he live 
p, M. afer the Fire of London, 1666, while his numerous 
Works were going on? In his later years he re- 
sided at Hampton Court, and died in St. James's 
Street (which house?). Where was his professional 


possession 
of Com- 


he fiy-leaf msidence? There is a tradition that be had a 
I give the ery! 
1g is what | 


in Falcon Foundry, Southwark; and also 
house near the south-west corner of St. 


Paul’s Churchyard was built on the slant so that 
he could overlook the works at St. Paul’s. But 
query ? Wrartr Papworts. 


Freenotpers’ Seats or Arms.—Sims, in his 
* Manual for the Genealogist,’ p. 295, says:— 

“It was enacted by statute that every freeholder should 
have his proper seal of arms; and he was either to appear 
at the head court of the shire, or send his attorney with 
the said seal; and they who wanted such seals were to 
be amerced or fined, Every gentleman used thus to send 
his seal to the clerk of the court in lead, in order to com- 
pare with other sealings, for fear of counterfeits; and so 
particularly careful were people of seals in those daye, 
that, in case one was lost, no means were wanting, by 
proclamation or otherwise, to have it restored.” 

Sims refers to Nesbitt’s ‘ Heraldry’ as his authority. 
What statute enacted this? Are there any such 
seals in the British Museum ? 

pe Mescury, LL.D. 


Avutuor Wantep of “Plato, as Read in English 
by an Englishman ; being an Address to some 
Friends,” a small pamphlet published by John 
Chapman, London, 1854. Ken. 


Gray.—In the volume devoted to Gray in the 
“ Aldine Poets,” published by Pickering, 1853, 
there is a certain Appendix E, which is nothing 
less than a strong and severe criticism of the 
‘Elegy.’ It bears no name or initials; it is sup- 
posed to come from the general editor of the edi- 
tion. This, if I remember rightly, was Robert 
Bell; but doubtless ‘N. & Q.’ can inform me. 

Epmunp Yates. 


Corresponpence or Lapy Tempte.—In vol. ii. 
p. 227, of Courtney’s ‘Memoirs of Sir William 
Temple,’ Lady Giffard (his sister), speaking of 
Lady Temple, observes:— 

“ She was valued and distinguished by such good judges 
of true merit as King William and Queen Mary, with 
whom she had the honour to keep a constant correspond- 
ence, being justly admired for her fine style and delicate 
turn of wit and good sense in writing letters, and whom 
[the queen] she outlived about a month, the deep afflic- 
tion for her Majesty’s deplorable death having hastened 
her own.” 

Lady Temple’s letters, as “ Mistress Dorothy Os- 
borne,” have attracted such unusual interest and 
sympathy that it is natural to wish to discover 
any correspondence that may be still extant but 
forgotten, Are there any papers at Kensington 
Palace now? King William’s were found there, 
and as it was usual to keep letters in cabinets, is 
it possible the private correspondence of Queen 
Mary is still there, or that it can be traced. 

S. R. Lonae. 


Erasmes Earce, M.P. for Norwich in the 
Long Parliament.—He was a barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was one of the batch of serjeants made 
by Parliament in October, 1648. From 1654 to 
1660 he held the post of serjeant to the Common- 
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“Rumper.” He was reappointed serjeant at the 
Restoration. What became of him? A few 
genealogical particulars will oblige 


w. D. Pink. 


Sr. Cornpert.—Some years ago it was stated 

in Durham that in some Spanish monastery or 

church was a plan of Durham Abbey, showing the 

spot where the incorruptible body of St. Cuthbert 

was supposed to be deposited. Does any one know 

anything about this ? 4 
ishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Frorio anp Bacoy.—Amongst the Pembroke 
collection of MSS. recently printed are some which 
prove that John Florio, “ the Holofernes of Shake- 
speare,” and the translator of Montaigne’s ‘ Essays,’ 
was amongst the able pens who worked for Bacon. 
I shall be much indebted to any one who will 
furnish me with an accurate list of the works 
translated by Florio, and known to have been 
written by Bacon. The passages to which I refer, 
and which afford documentary evidence of relations 
between Bacon and Florio, will be found in the 
Government Commission, Historical MSS., vol. x., 
xiv, 276, 277. 

In a letter to M. Jurnall, Florio states that by 
King James’s orders he has translated the king’s 
works, and printed them beyond seas. Also Sir 
Philip Sidney’s ‘Arcadia’ and some writings of 
the Lord St. Albans. A pe, which seems to 
have been presented by M. Jurnall to the duke 
(ef Buckingham ?), sets forth that the king gave 

ohn Florio a promise of 50/. per annum for life, 
as interpreter into foreign languages not only of 
his Majesty’s works, but of ‘ Arcadia’ and “ the 
whole of the works of Vis* St. Albans.” “It is 
now,” says the petition, “a year and a half since I 
was relieved by your bounty.” The petitioner is 
seventy years old, and has a credit of 3501. 
date of this petition is 1621. 

Then there is a letter from John Florio to the 
Earl of Middlesex ; a pathetic letter beginning : 
“Two Queens and the eminent subjects of the 
Land, whereof 4 Earls and 3 Lords set with your 
honourable Lordships at the stem of this State, 
have heretofore been my scholars.” Like the 
previous papers, the letter is written to ask for 
arrears pension due for certain services, It 
would be useful if a list could be made of all works 
translated by Florio, under whosesoever names 
they may have been published. 0. 


Game or Tae Goosz.—New games are con- 
stantly advertised ; but I am anxious to get a copy 
of an old one, which I remember sixty years ago. 
It was a scroll of numbers (1-63), with a goose 

at various intervals, and a well, an inn, a 
maze, &c.; and in the middle of the figures were 
the laws and rules. It was played with counters 


and a teetotum, and the object of the players 
to obtain the number sixty-three. If any one ca 
lend me a copy or tell me where a copy can h 
purchased, I be obliged. 

N.B.—it is not to be mistaken for the “rm 
game of the goose,” which is a very different thin 
and quite modern. T. W. B. 


OCrapie or THE Tipz.—lIt was asked in a vil 
lage school to explain this. The question was 
ferred to me, but I could give no answer, | 
searched four books on tides, and have asked 
or twelve university men, and five school ex 
aminers, but i) ignorance. Will som 


correspondent help vi lads of our nation 
schools to answer what so many be 
sides themselves ? E. Copnam Brewer. 


Four-LEAVED SHAMROCK AND ITS VIRTUES. 
I shall be grateful for information on the following 

ints. (1) What is the exact purport of the 
egend? (2) What the earliest record of th 
superstition? (3) Are the benefits to be enjoyed 
by the original finder om: or do the subsequent 
possessors of the vegetable share them! (4) 
the theory of the rarity of the article — 


experience ? 


Tue Picture Carps or A Pack. —I 
be glad if any one can tell me whom each of th 
kings, queens, and knaves in a pack of cards 
presents, Also the meaning of their insignia, and 
why the hearts are not distinguished y om 
coclesiastical sign. E. 

(The subject is very wide. You will do well to consul 
Merlin’s ‘ Origines des Cartes & Jouer.”} 


Famity or Dut 
ston and Alice, his wife, were living at Ayle 
bury, Buckinghamshire, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. She left a large number 


The | of descendants, but the last of the name resident 


at Aylesbury appears to have been their grandsor 
John, buried there 1692, Any particulars relative 
to the above John and Alice, their ancestors, oF 
their descendants, would be gratefully — 


Heroporvus THE ScrrHians.—Has any- 
thing been done by recent critics to establish t 
identity of certain of the Scythian nations wits 
the ancestors of the modern Slavonic people f 
am acquainted with the ‘Slavonic Antiquities" 0 
the Bohemian savant Safarik; but I want to kno 
what has been done since his time in the identific 
tion or otherwise of the Scythian nations; ¢9. 
the Sauromati, the Budini, &c., with Slavonic 
The is of importance in i 

tion to early European history. 
W. S. Szrrma. 

Younczr or following 
passage occurs on p. 10 of ‘ Autobiography of Joha 
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Younger, Shoemaker, St. Boswells,’ Edinburgh, 
Menzies & Co., 1881 :— 

“My great grandfather, John Younger, was lineally 
descended from Younger of Haggerstone, in Northumber- 
land; so that I might fairly trace my family as far back 
as any duke in christendom,”’ 

Where can I find any account of the family of 
Younger of Haggerstone ; and in what parish is 
Haggerstone ? It does not rank as a parish in the 
Clergy List. Reply, if convenient, to 

(Rev) A. W. Corwerivs Hatiey. 

Alloa, N.B. 


Deror’s are several 
allusions to contemporaries in Defoe’s curious book, 
‘The Consolidator,’ published in March, 1705, to 
which little attention has apparently been given. 
On p. 27 Defoe refers thus to Addison’s ‘Cam- 
psig,’ published only a few months before :— 

“ Ad...son may tell his master my Lord......the reason 
from nature, why he would not take the Court’s word, 
nor write the poem called ‘The Campaign,’ till he had 
200/. per annum secured to him; since ‘tis known they 
have but one author in the nation that writes for ‘em 
for nothing, and he is labouring very hard to obtain the 
title of blockhead, and not be paid for it.” 

The story is, of course, well known how, after 
the battle of Blenheim, Godolphin asked Halifax 
if he knew any one who could worthily celebrate 
the occasion, and how Halifax replied that he 
knew of one well qualified, but that he would not 
desire him to write, because, while too many block- 
heads were maintained in luxury at the public 
expense, men who were really an honour to their 
ie country were allowed to languish in 

urity. The result was that Godolphin agreed, 
before the proposed poem was commenced, to make 
Addison a Commissioner of Appeal in the Excise, 
and promised that something more considerable 
thould follow. Early in 1706, at Godolphin’s 
recommendation, Addison was made Under Secre- 
tary of State. But who was the one author who, 
according to Defoe, wrote for the Government for 
nothing ? 

In another place (pp. 96-108) Defoe describes 
& machine called the “Cogitator,” used in the 
moon, and remarks that it would be very useful to 
people who are always travelling in thought, but 
never delivered into action; it would, therefore, 
be “ of singular use to honest S......, whose pecu- 
liar it was, to be always beginning Projects, but 
never finish any.” Is this an allusion to Steele ? 

G, A. AITKEN. 

12, Hornton Street, Kensington, W. 


Barton Famity.—I shall be obliged if all 
persons descended from the Bartons of Lancashire, 
or of Smithells Hall, Lancashire, and Deanwater, 

ire, will communicate with me ; and I shall 
glad to receive any genealogical information 
the family. Barron. 


Replies. 


*HARPINGS OF LENA.’ 
(6% §. v. 129, 209, 314, 370, 413; 7" 8S. vii. 223). 

I have been considering whether I should make 
any answer to Mr. WIson’s communication or 
not, for I think those who can read between the 
lines will easily see it is the amount of truth in the 
account of Alford in former days which rankles. 
Only think ! it is just seven years since the Bait- 
man papers appeared in ‘N. & Q” What a deal 
has happened in seven years, and yet “society” in 
Alford has not recovered its equanimity. It is sad ; 
but on looking over the articles, I cannot withdraw 
anything of importance. I might have put things 
less offensively ; but I was “indignant,” and meant 
to be offensive ; which some may consider a mis- 
take. Mr. Witson’s lady friend confirms part of the 
account, and says, “there was plenty of poaching 
and smuggling going on......and I remember many 
romantic cases of the latter myself.” So that 
portion of the indictment must be considered 
proved, notwithstanding a former correspondent 
had said (‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. v. 314), “ The state- 
ment is too remote from the truth to give serious 
offence.” It is very satisfactory to see the witnesses 
for the defence demolishing each other in this 
fashion. 

As to Baitman having been ‘‘a low, ignorant 
fellow,” “ a worthless vagabond and an impostor,” 
“ quite incapable of writing any of these poems, or 
a line correctly,” one of the leading men of Alford 
(J. A., in ‘N. & Q,’ 6" S, v. 314), says, “I re- 
member being present not much less than sixty 
years ago, at the distribution of prizes at Alford 
National School. The first prize was adjudged to 
Baitman.” What! To that “low, ignoran 
worthless fellow”? The best boy in the Alfo 
National School “‘ a low, ignorant fellow”? Quite 
possible, but hardly flattering to Alford or to 
‘ society” there. The same gentleman says—and 
no one was better able to judge—‘ Baitman was 
undoubtedly a man of talent.” Another corre- 
spondent, J. M. T., says, “ He was not without 
friends, and his occasional visits to the vicarage of 
your old correspondent, the late Felix Laurent 
[vicar of Saleby, a village about two miles from 
Alford] procured for him the loan of books and 
other little kindnesses which rendered his latter 
days less deary than they might have been, and for 
which I believe he was not ungrateful.” The 
testimony of two such witnesses is very valuable ; 
the first probably the most cultured and geet | 
man in the place; the other a highly respected 
clergyman just in the immediate vicinity. Even 
Mr. Witson is forced to acknowledge that Bait- 
man did “somehow” get into the society of the 
two geniuses of the place, West and Lenton. And 
West was a gentleman, with a “ paddock” and a 
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mind you, and doubtless “‘ with two 
gowns and everything handsome about him.” 

To refute the inconsistent and contradictory 
statements of Baitman’s detractors is so delightfully 
easy that it is difficult to treat them seriously ; 
but I now come to a graver aspect of the case. A 
lady rather ruffled in defence of her brother may 
be excused when not quite logical ; but the same 

lea will not avail for her | adviser, who might 

expected to be a man trained to weigh evidence 
and to look atall sides of a question. Oannot Mr. 
Witson see how seriously the statements he now 
publishes reflect on his friends and on — in 
Alford? He represents Mr. West as a kind of 
man-cuckoo. For as a cuckoo lays its eggs in a 
smaller bird’s nest, so this big “ poet,” Mr. West, is 
said to place his poems in the nest of the little birds 
Lenton and Baitman ; and afterwards he does not 
attempt to throw out the eggs, but worse, he throws 
out and tramples on Baitman, the layer of most of 
them. His witness says, “‘ Baitman did not write 
any of the poems in ‘ Harpings of Lena,’” but 
that those not signed ‘“‘ Lenton” were all written 
by her brother, who “ was half afraid they were 
not good enough to be published.” So it is re- 
nted that he “ assisted ” in having them foisted 
into the world in the company of those of the 
lawyer's poor dead boy, and in the name of Bait- 
man, & “worthless vagabond and impostor”; and 
afterwards, when West found the poems “‘ ve 
much admired,” he claimed “ all those unsigned.” 
There are three ms in ‘Harpings of Lena’ 
professing to be written from “ Alford Workhouse,” 
and not signed Lenton. Now, if this “low, 
ignorant, worthless fellow” “could not write a 
poem, or even a line correctly,” how came these 
three poems to be dated from Alford Workhouse ? 
Is it contended they also were written by West, 
and that he falsely dated them as a further pre- 
caution against the real author being found out ? 
Here is a dilemma. Either Mr. West wrote what 
was false, and condescended to personate the 
“worthless vagabond” Baitman, or Baitman did 
actually write those three poems. And if he did, 
he may well have written most of the others, for 
they are of about the same quality. 

Another puzzle. It is said “ Baitman (who had 
doubtless secured Lenton’s MS.) persuaded West 
to assist him in publishing the ‘ Harpings of Lena.’” 
In whatever manner they were obtained, Mr. West 
not only “‘ assisted ” him, but, if he was the author 
of any of the poems, he must have given the MSS. 
to Baitman to enable him to get them printed. 
The poems were published as “ Harpings of Lena, 
being Original Poems by the late Edward Lenton, 
and by W. J. Baitman,” although it is now 
asserted that none of the poems were by Baitman, 
but by West, and that they were not “ original,” 
bat had many of them been printed before in a 
periodical, Is there any evidence that Mr. West 


resented this fraudulent conduct ? Not a bit of it. 
On the contrary, two or three years afterwards, 
when Baitman published another volume, ‘ Poetics 
and Prosaics,’ ‘‘ R. U. West, Esq.,” who bad then 
moved to Hogsthorpe, a viliage about seven miles off, 
subscribed for four copies. In the preface to this 
book the writer says :— x 

- I e my first a) nce in the Lite 
World” and difficulties 
which many would have sunk, to rise not again. But 
cheered on by hope, and two kind individuals, I per- 
severed, and found that I did so not in vain. It were 
unpardonable in me not to seize this a opportunity 
of expressing my most grateful thanks to those persons 
whose kind in be ing subscribers to my publication 
—obscure and unknown as I then was—contributed to 
rescue me from the most spirit-galling bondage of 
indigence and suffering under which I then agonized. 
For the past two years the cheering effects of kind regard 
and encouragement have spirited me on, and introduced 
me into scenes and converse more congenial to’ m 

nough to eay, that it has m prepared a1 

Somente affliction, with the sick and the dying around 
me,” &c, 2 

And now it is asserted that this touching pre- 
face was a fraud, that it was penned by an “ ignor- 
ant fellow,” a “worthless scamp,” who had laid 
claim to poems in the first book which were known 
to be written by another. If he were an impostor 
about to deceive the public a second time, what 
must be thought of R. U. West (now brought 
forward as the real author), who again aided and 
abetted this “ worthless scamp,” and by having his 
name printed in the list of subscribers sanctioned 
the statements made in the preface, “that it had 
been prepared amid much domestic affliction, with 
the sick and the dying around,” when all the time 
he knew it had been nothing of the kind, also 
confirming Baitman’s claim on the title-page to be 
the author? In the other book Lenton’s name had 
been first, but in this second book, when it is said 
it was known that Baitman had —_ a 
and that ‘‘ he was quite incapable of writing 

m,” then hee ars name was placed first, and 

r. R. U. West, who knew best how false all these 
pretensions were, subscribed for four copies! This 
second book it was for which Alfred Tennyson, 
Montgomery, Miss Priscilla Taylor, and many 
other distinguished people subscribed. ‘ 

Mr. Witson and his friend must have written 
hastily, and without carefully looking over the 
previous correspondence. For it is a curious way 
of showing the respectability of Alford “ society 
by trying to prove that an eminent professi 
man there, when he was from twenty-three us 
twenty-five years of age, not only associated et 
a fellow he knew to be “a worthless scamp, 
also gave MS, poems to him to be printed falsely 
in the name of that “scamp,” for the curious 
reason that their real author “never posed as 
a poet, and did not care to have his —" 
affixed, because he was half afraid they were no 
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good enough to be published”; but when he found 
they were “praised by the public,” he meanly 
claimed them, although he still left the lame, 
diseased young pauper to pay for printing one, if 
not both, of the books. I can speak positively as 
to the second of them ; for poor Baitman has re- 
peatedly, when he had secured a subscriber, given 
me fifteenpence to take to Mr. Cussans, of Horn- 
castle, to pay for a copy. Would it not have been 
more magnanimous for Mr. West to have kept the 
secret, and not have claimed the authorship at the 
ice of the utter ruin and degradation of the poor 
w, thus made a handle of, and who appears never 
to have overcome the mortification he felt? It did 
not enrich West, but it made Baitman poor indeed. 
No stricture which has been passed upon former 
generations of Alford people is half so damaging 
to their reputation as the character now given 
to them by some of themselves. To imagine that 
aman could act as Mr. West is said to have acted 
without meeting with universal reprehension is 
sufficient to mark the tone of the place. That some 
of its best society could even imagine an educated 
man doing such a thing is not complimentary. 

I am really very sorry to be forced by the 
indiscreet advocacy of Mr. West’s friends to show 
how his conduct in this matter may strike other 
people. This was a grievous mistake made in the 
youth of a man who afterwards deservedly bore a 
high character; and probably most readers will 
think silence had been the best policy. 

Having pleaded Baitman’s cause to the best of 
my ability, I wish to be fair even to those who 
seem not to have treated him as they should have 
done. I therefore freely confess I see no reason to 
doubt that Miss West is right in claiming the half- 
dozen poems which she names as the work of her 
brother. He either wrote them or so polished and 
altered them as to be entitled to the joint author- 
ship at least ; but to claim all the unsigned poems 
for her brother is manifestly wrong. Some of 
them would be no credit to a man in his position, 
and are only tolerable as the work of a self-taught 
pauper. Many of them have words and phrases 
and awkward forms of expression, such as might 
be expected in the writing of an imperfectly 
educated man, but which Mr. West could not 
have been guilty of. Besides, the poem at p. 4 of 
Poetics and Prosaics,’ entitled ‘ A Minstrel’s Lay,’ 
along quotation from which is given ‘N. & Q.,’ 
6 S. v. 371, carries conviction with it. From 
internal evidence it is autobiographic, and natur- 
ally and correctly describes what must have been 
the state and feelings of Baitman ; and I am con- 
Vinced it was written by no one else. It would 
have been untrue of Mr. R. U. West. It is one 
of the best pieces in the book. 

It is very difficult to harbour unkind feelings 

a whole community for seven years, espe- 


acquaintances, and I now gladly (and freely) bear 
testimony to the fact that Alford is a very pleasan 
bright, “superior” little town, certainly not behin 
any of its neighbours. It has a profusion of hand- 
some Villas, standing in their own ag oS 
with pretty gardens and shrubberies. tI still 
think that a few of the upper classes have not 
quite overcome a tendency to look down upon 
everybody unconnected with land. 

It is not to be supposed that the upper classes 
of Alford ever wished to be cruel to Baitman ; 
but he was an anomaly. “ Writing fellows”— 
especially common writing fellows—were not much 
appreciated in any small agricultural town at that 
date, as I well know, and as the surreptitious way 
it is now alleged that Mr. West got his poems 
published serves to prove. Besides, Baitman, 
although a clever, was an impracticable fellow, 
who persistently sinned against the convention- 
alities and prejudices of the place, and indulged 
in much kicking against the pricks, for which he 
was made to pay very dearly. But the Poe 
unhappy, much-afilicted man is in his grave ; there, 
for corny fe sake, let him rest. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Pictish Lanauace (7" vii. 348).—In the 
absence of Pictish literature it is natural to ex- 
amine the place-names of those districts assigned 
by the early chroniclers to the people known as 
Picts, in order to form an opinion of the language 
spoken by that people. The two principal regions 
inhabited by Cruithne, or Picts, in Alba (Scotland) 
in the sixth century (when St. Columba visited 
Brude, King of the Picts) were, first, Cruithin- 
tuath, including most of the district north of the 
Clyde and Forth, except Argyle; and, secondly, 
Gallgaidhel, now called Galloway, comprising Wig- 
tonshire and Kirkcudbright. In both of these 
regions the vast preponderance of place-names is 
in Goidhelic Celtic=Gaelic. This is the more 
remarkable in Galloway because it is a small pro- 
vince, closely girt with the formerly Brythonic, or 
Welsh-speaking territory of Strathclyde. Itis true 
that there are, in addition to the Welsh, many Gaelic 
names in Strathclyde—survivals, probably, from the 
time before the divergence of Welsh from Gaelic 
speech took place. (It should be remembered that 
the early Welsh inscriptions are so Goidhelic in form 
as to have been made the basis of a claim by Irish 
archeologists asserting the occupation of Wales by 
Irish Gaels.) 

Now the Picts of Galloway are known in the 
chronicles long after the divergence of Welsh from 
Gaelic speech, which Prof. Rbys assigns approxi- 
mately to the sixth century. Erse, or Gaelic 
(which is the same thing), continued, as we know, 
to be spoken in Galloway down to the reign of 
Queen Mary. If the Pictish language was organic- 
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Galloway learn Gaelic speech after their only con- 
tiguous neighbours, the Britons of Stratchclyde, 
had ado Welsh. Is it not natural to suppose 
that the men of Galloway in the sixteenth century 
were 8 ing Gaelic inherited from their Pictish 
forefathers, just as the men of Inverness and Ross 
do to this day? The place-names of the two regions 
are interchangeable, and so are those of Ulster, 
where Cruithne, or Picts, existed also. It is rea- 
sonable to believe that the Picts were but a tribe 
or tribes of the Gael, and that their speech differed 
no more from Gaelic than the speech of Cumber- 
land differs from that of Cheshire. 
Herpert 


Famity or Lorp Coninessy (7 vii. 147, 
235).—I am obliged to H. H. B. for the informa- 
tion he gives me in connexion with my inquiries 
concerning the Coningsby family, although prac- 
tically it is of little use for my purpose. I delayed 
answering your correspondent’s letter, and have to 
apologize for this. ith regard to the inquiries 
asking me for information of the Battle of Chester- 
field, all I can give him is, that Chesterfield Castle 
was occupied by the Earl of Derby autumn, 1256, and 
that the barons were defeated by Royalist forces 
spring, 1266 (‘ Encyclopedia of Chronology, Wood- 
ward, late Librarian to the a Longmans & Co., 
1872). . W. MartInDAte. 


Bartiz or Wartertoo §. vii. 185).—An 
authority who is still allowed, I presume, to be 
unimpeachable on this subject, says: “The battle 
began, I believe, at eleven” (Duke of Wellington, 
letter dated Aug. 17,1815, in ‘ Words of Welling- 
ton,’ p. 111). warRD H, M.A. 

astings, 


Antnony 4 Woop (7 §. vii. 323).—As this 
letter is well known from being printed in Dr. 
Bliss’s edition of the ‘ Athen’ and his separate 
edition of Wood’s ‘ Life,’ it was not worth while 
to reprint it in ‘N. & Q.’ But being reprinted, 
let me point out three mistakes made in this copy. 
For “ to recreate on Christmas Day,” read to receave 
on Christmas Day; for “appointing his Fours,” 
read appointing his hours; for “Dr. Bille,” read 
Dr. Bisse. W. D. Macray. 


‘Tae Kacevara’ §. vii. 309).—Max Miil- 
ler’s allusion to ‘The Kalevala’ occurs in his 
‘Survey of Languages,’ p. 116 (Williams & Nor- 
gate, 1855). It is as follows :— 


“A Finn is not a Greek, and Wainamoinen was not a 
Homer. But if the poet may take his colours from that 
nature by which he is surrounded, if he may depict the 
men with whom he lives, ‘ Kalevala’ possesses merits 
not dissimilar from the ‘ Iliad,’ and will claim its place 
as the fifth national epic of the world, side by side with 
the Ionian songs, with the ‘Mahabharata,’ the ‘ Shah- 


némeb,’ and the ‘ Nitelunge,’” 


J. Youne. 


Tue ‘Dipacue’ §. vii. 363).—May I be 
allowed to correct the impression made by a 
quotation on P- 363 by pointing out (1) that I 
really wrote, “ For the purpose of this essay no 
attempt need be made to decide what sort of 
abnormal acts were to be condoned in the Christian 
prophets”; and (2) that “an attempt to decide” 
was made in the ‘ Lectures’ (pp. 88-90), to which 

R. 


the essay is an appendix ? 
Tae Cevrpacy or THE Oxercy vii. 
309).— 


“Two crimes, or at least violations of the ecclesiastical 
law, had become almost universal in the eleventh cen- 
tury—the marriage or concubinage of priests, and the 
sale of benefices, In every country the secular or 

hial clergy kept women in their houses on more or 
ess acknowledged terms of intercourse. After the 
twelfth century the abuse of concubinary priests was 
reduced within limits at which the Church might con- 
nive, A writer of respectable authority asserts that the 
clergy frequently obtained a bishop's license to cohabit 
with a mate.”—From Hallam’s ‘Middle Ages,’ pp. 173, 
174 of the twelfth edition, Murray, London, 1868, 

Henry Geratp Horr. 

Freegrove Road, N. 

Is there not, unfortunately, such evidence as 
leaves no doubt on the subject of the query? 
Froude gives a list of twenty-three persons in 
Hereford diocese, from documents in the State 
a Office, copies of them being in the Bodleian 
C ist. Eng.,’ vol. i. p. 200, 8vo. ed.), Matthew 

utton (sermon at York, 1579) argues that “the 
ministers of God’s word may please him in the 
holy state of matrimony......in which old way the 
priests of the East Church have walked, and do 
walk until this day.” Speaking of the Latin 
Church, he says :— 

“Tt is a new way leading to perdition to forbid a thing 
that is honourable amongst all men, and...... ‘si non caste 
tamen caute,’ to give give a licence to keep a concubine, 
which cannot be dispensed witb.” 

Bishop Stubbs (‘ Constit. Hist.,’ chap. xix.) says, 
“ Instead of personal purity, there is a long story 
of licensed and unlicensed 


For documents (temp. Henry VIII.) see ‘Ballads 
from Manscripts,’ i., edited by Dr. Furnivall for 
the Ballad Society. W. F. 


1 do not remember ever having met with the 
document which Mr. Froude “declares he has 
seen.” It is somewhat important that all who wish 
to comprehend the history of the Reformation in 
its true light should have proof beyond the asser- 
tion of an historian that he has seen “licences to 
keep concubines.” We trust that some one will 
tell us where these documents are to be found. 
Are they in MS. or printed? By whom were the 
given? Strange tales get into print and MS. 
Until the fact is proved beyond dispute I shall 
not give credence to the assertion that licences for 
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these purposes were ted by lawful authority in | Library, and of the Manchester Classis in the 
the reign of Henry VIII. Epwarp Peacock. | Cheetham Library, and then being edited for 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Incidentally as to the practice, whether licensed 
or not, the fact was an important item in the 
dissolution of the monasteries. A gl in the 
Appendix to the Forty-second Report of the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records gives the word 
“ couillage, a tax om in times past by priests for 
lice &e., m ing the meaning and the custom 
clear. See also a learned note (5), p. 324, vol. i. of 
Rabelais (Bohn’s edition) on the word couillage, 
which had without doubt been common, authorized, 


indeed, by, inter alia, the first Council of Toledo. 
Of course ! Wituram 
Forest Hill. 


In Sir R. O. Hoare’s ‘ Modern Wiltshire,’ vol. i. 
p. 102, is a letter from R. Layton to Lord Crom- 
well, written by him in 1537, when on a visitation 
of the religious houses throughout England to re- 

rt on the state and morals of the same. The 

owing is an extract relating to the priory of 
Maiden Bradley, in Wiltshire :— 

Wherat is an holy father, prior, and hath but vj chil- 
dren, and but one dowghter mariede, yet of the goods of 
the monasterie, trystyng shortly to mary the reste; his 
sones be tall men waittyng upon hym, and he thanks 
Gode a never medelet wt marytt women, but all w* 
madens, the faireste cowlde be gottyn, and always 
marede them ryght well. The Pope consyde his 
fragilitie, gave him licens to kepe an hore, and hath 
goode writyng sub plumbo to discharge his conscience, 
and to choys Mr, Underhyll to be his gostely father, and 
he to gyve hym plenam remissionem,” &c, 

« It appears from the above that the prior was a 
married priest, notwithstanding which he had the 
licence. Sir R. CO. Hoare gives as his authority for 
this letter Cotton MSS., Geamten, E. vi. fol. 249, 
British Museum. Taomas H. Baxer. 

Mere Down, Mere, Wilts. 


PRESBYTERIANISM UNDER THE CoMMONWEALTH 
8. vii. 307).—A minute book of “the Classical 
bytery of Wirksworth, in the province of 

Derby,” is printed in extenso (72 pp.) in the 
Journal of the Derbyshire Archzological Society 
for 1880. Wirksworth was the usual meeting- 
for the Classis for the Hundred of the Low 

» one of the six hundreds of Derbyshire, 
where the organization appears to have been com- 
The entries of the monthly meetings run 

m December, 1651, to February, 1652, and from 
January, 1654, to November, 1658, An intro- 
duction}by the Rev. Dr. J. O. Cox, author of ‘The 
Churches ofj Derbyshire, gives an interesting 
sketch of fthe§ Commonwealth Presbyterianism, 
With biographical notices of many of the persons 
named in the minutes. Dr. Cox states that the 
original of the Bolton Classis minute book is not 
extant, and he mentions the two following—that 
of the London Provincial Assembly in Sion College 


publication. H. H. B. 


Rivyeine THe Great or Sr. Pavr’s(7"8, 
vii. 329).—The great bell is tolled also for all mem- 
bers of the royal family and for the Bishops of 
London. The Home Secretary’s letter quoted is 
couched in the terms which were used, inter alia, 
upon the occasions of the deaths of George III., of 
the Prince Consort, and the Duke of Albany. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 

The “general idea” mentioned by Mr. Boasz 
is incorrect. The great bell of St. Paul’s is tolled 
on the decease of all members of the royal family. 
The late Duke of Sussex died in the afternoon of 
of April 21, 1843, and I well remember, as I crossed 
Southwark Bridge that evening, hearing the first 
toll of the great bell 

Swinging slow with sullen roar 
across the river. I was on my way to one of the 
oratorios of the now unhappily defunct Sacred 
Harmonic Society, which, in honour of the late 
duke, was prefaced by the performance of the 
Dead March in ‘Saul.’ Epmunp VENABLES. 


Darcy or Dorsey (7 §. vii. 88, 195, 254).— 
Dorsey is a common female Christian name in this 
neighbourhood. Perhaps some of your correspon- 
dents may be able to 


H. Tew, M.A. 
Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks, 


Becxrorp’s ‘ Varuex’ §, i. 69, 154, 217; 
vii. 312).—Whether the note attributed to M. 
Chavannes is genuine or spurious, it is difficult to 
determine without some knowledge of the history 
of the volume in question, or a comparison of 
handwriting, &c. If authentic, it would go far, I 
think, to prove, without doing so absolutely, that 
the edition of Lausanne, 1787, was prior to that of 
Paris of the same year—an opinion which I ven- 
tured to express in my notice on William Beck- 
ford in Le Livre, 1882, ‘ Bibliographie Rétro- 
spective,’ iv. 385. H, 8. AsHBex, 


Doucetesy (7" §. vii. 147, 214, 258).—If I had 
felt any concern about laying myself open to the 
charge of “excessive caution,” that concern 

have been removed on reading my friend Mr. 
BraD.ey’s notice under this head. Mr. Brapiey 
has specified the name I had in my mind when I 
wrote my note on Duggleby, and the reason I was 
not “more positive in my suggestion” was that I 
was not acquainted with any instance in which the 
term Dubhgall was used in what may be called a 
specific, in contradistinction to a generic, sense, 
Thus I make no scruple in admitting Norman and 


Dane as personal names used in forming the place- 
names Normanby (two places in Cleveland so 
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named) and Danby, because I am aware that those 
names existed strictly as al names in Domes- 
day times and before, and in more than one of the 
Northern Counties, As to the difference between 
the terms Norman and Dane, and especially what 
is termed the “chronological distinction” between 
them, see J. R. Green’s posthumous ‘ Conquest of 
England,’ p. 68n., and elsewhere, and I am not 
certain that this difference or distinction may not 
prove a matter to be noted by some future his- 
torian of Cleveland. And it may well be that just 
as Dane and Northman have crystallized from 
generic or descriptive epithets into personal or 
specific names, so the prefix in the original form 
of Duggleby may be—almost certainly is—an 
analogous Dubbgall; and here Mr. Braptey’s 
Dufgall becomes of the t value and sig- 
nificance. Is it not a legitimate inquiry whether 
Duggleby is the only instance of the kind in that 
= of the county? In my own district of 
leveland I know of nothing like, and, excepting the 
Domesday personal name Magbanec, I know of 
nothing admitting of correlation. It may be other- 
wise in East Yorkshire. J. C. Arxinson. 


“ DAL TUO STELLATO SOGLIO” (7® §, vii. 324).— 
Is it not, to say the least, highly probable that the 
representation of the B. V.M. as crowned with stars 
is taken not from pagan sources, but from Scripture 
direct? The “woman” of the Apocalypse (xii. 1), 
having “upon her head a crown of twelve stars,” 
must have suggested the idea to religious painters. 
The question is not affected, as an artistic one, by 
the controversy as to the relevancy of the text to 
the subject with which it is thus connected. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Joun Exwes vii. 308).—I have the 
fifteenth edition of Topham’s ‘ Life of Elwes.’ At 
the end is a pedigree of the family, ending with 
John Meggot (Elwes), who died November 26, 
1789, and a foot-note stating all those with dates 
wére baptized or buried at Stoke, in Suffalk. No 
doubt if Aura inquires of the vicar of Stoke he 
will obtain the desired information to this portion 
of his inquiry. Jas, B. Morris, 

Eastbourne, 


It might be worth while to inquire whether 
Elwes was buried at Stoke, near Clare, Suffolk, 
where Murray says that his uncle, Sir Harvey 
Elwes (also a miser) had a seat. If Avra finds 
that one or both were buried at Stoke, perhaps he 
would be so obliging as to make it known in 
‘N. &Q.’ R. F. 8. 


I have no reference, but have a strong im ion 
that Elwes was buried at Stoke, near Clare, in 


Suffolk, where he had an estate. The Annual 
Register, vol, xxxv., has a poetical epitaph upon 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Miss Metton vii. 183, 293).—I have a 
small engraving of Mrs. Coutts (formerly Miss 
Mellon, and subsequently Duchess of St. Albans), 

ublished by Munday & Dean, from a painting by 
Bir William Beechey, engraver T. Woolnoth. It 
is very expressive and animated, and looks like a 
portrait. Joun TarYtor. 


Toors-BrusHEs (7 S, vi. 247, 292, 354; vii. 29, 
291).—I have a tooth-brush the handle of which is 
of gold, and bears upon one side the imperial arms 
of France, and on the other the initial It was 
given to me by a gentleman living in Wiltshire, 
and I was able to trace it backwards to the posses- 
sion of a valet of Napoleon I. It would exactly fit 
the space in Napoleon’s dressing-case at Madame 
Tussaud’s, which is said to have been rifled by the 
Prussians. Cuares F, Cooxszy. 


Misrarcuy vii. 188, 296).—The parent- 
age of this mon word is wrongly attributed to 
Dugald Stewart. The expression he uses is 
“mixed government,” for which Mr. Prince has 
thought proper to substitute mistarchy. By all 
means let its real parent have the _ of 2 


There can be little doubt that this is correctly 
traced to mistharchy, government by salaried legisla- 
ture and executive. Mysteriarchy must be an inven- 
tion, for it does not seem to occur in Greek. But 
what can be said forthe barbarism polygarchy? It 
should not stand in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ with- 
out a protest ; and here I enter mine against it. 

JuLian MarsHALt. 


Macavtay (7* §. vii. 287, 352).—Your corre- 
spondent at p. 352 is in too great a hurry to 
administer a snub to Lunerre, who asks for a 
particular quotation, and not for the mere mention 
of the word schoolboy. The quotation sought does 
not exist either in the essay on Sir William Temple 
or that on Croker’s ‘Boswell,’ as suggested at 
p. 352. The word schoolboy occurs only three 
times in the essay on Sir William Temple, and 
about as often in the latter-mentioned essay, where 
also is the sentence “every schoolgirl knows,” 
which nearly every one misquotes in the manner 
that Lunetre has done, and which has caused him 
(or more probably her) such a fruitless search in 
“twelve quotation-books.” The phrase will be 
found in what are almost the opening sentences of 


the article, and relates to certain lines from ‘ Mar- 


mion.’ J. W. ALuison. 


Stratford, E. 


Martraew Arnotp (7* vii. 287).—Matthew 
Arnold’s poem isa rarity. The title is “Cromwell : 
a Prize Poem Recited in the Theatre, Oxford, 
June 28, 1843. By Matthew Arnold, Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. Printed and Published by J. Vin- 
cent, MDCCOXLIIL, pp. 15,” issued in a paper 
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wrapper. The poem, of course, was printed before 
the Commemoration Day, and ought to have been 
recited ; but the extreme unpopularity of the 

or, who unfortunately did not combine the 
suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re, led to 
such a continuous row in the theatre that, 
after some two hours, the proceedings were 
abruptly put an end to. The row was not only 
among the undergraduates, for the American 
minister, Everett, was presented for an honorary 
doctor’s degree, which was distasteful to many of 
the High ‘Church party, on the ground, I believe, 
that he was a Unitarian; and their continuous 
yociferation of “ Non placet” stimulated the under- 
graduates, who thought that the masters in the 
area were joining in their demonstration, while the 
noise from the gallery compelled the masters to 
shout louder and louder through fear that their 
voices were not being heard or attended to. It is 
singular that ‘Cromwell’ should have been the 
subject on such an occasion. I should imagine 
that the poem has been long out of print. 

W. E. 


The Newdigate prize was won by Mr. Arnold 
in 1843, as I can testify from the fact that I gained 
the Chancellor’s prize for Latin verse the same 

Our poems, however, were not publicly re- 
cited in the Sheldonian Theatre, the commemora- 
tion proceedings having been broken off by a row 
in the gallery of the undergraduates, caused by the 
unpopularity of one of the proctors. I heard the 
poem, however, recited in rehearsal on the previous 
evening ; and I possess a printed copy of it with 
Mr. Arnold's autograph on the title-page. It is at 
the disposal of Mr. Stone if I can lay my hands 
upon it. I have always thought that Arnold’s 
‘Cromwell’ was the finest poem in the series of 
Newdigates down to our time, except Heber’s 
‘Palestine’ and Stanley’s ‘ Gipsies.’ Why it is 
not republished among the other works of Mr. 
Arnold is more than I can say. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Caums (7 §. vii. 309).—Bailey gives “ Chum 
(among the vulgar), tobacco to chew,” which does 
not seem very relevant to Dr. Murray’s question. 

e story, which is not reproducible, is one of 
Bacon's ‘ Apophthegms.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

The much despised Jamieson gives “ Chum, s., 

» provision for the belly,” alias scaff, which, 
again, appears to be refuse, from Su. G. skap, pro- 
vision. Guessing apart, skap is the English shape, 
shave, and we do say “I will take just a shaving”; 
while chum hangs on to chump, i.¢., “a good 
lump.” Cf. “chump-end,” “chump-chop”; also 


champ, “to chew,” and chap, or chop, “to cut,” &c. 
Cf. “ Bath-chap.” 
13, Paternoster Row, E C. 


A. Hatt, 


Winter or Heppineton, co. Worcester 
S. vii. 108, 254, 291).—No dates of birth are given 
in this pedigree in the ‘Visitation of Worcester- 
shire,’ 1569. The only two of the name of George 
that occur in it are George Winter, son (by his 
second wife, Catherine Throgmorton) of Robert 
Winter, of Cawdwell, in co. Gloucester. This 
George had “Thomas Winter, sonn and heir, 
1594.” The next George Winter, who was nephew 
of the first named (son of his half-brother), had 
three sons, John, William, and Benedict, who 
“was slayne at Sea in the Fight made against the 
Spaniards An° 1588,” and six daughters. 

B. Frorence 


Sr. Sere (7" §S. vii. 205, 333).—If river names 
of families are to receive enumeration, why omit a 
family so well known in art circles as the Severns ? 
of one of which name, too, there is a note in 
Arnold’s ‘Thucydides’: “The two remaining 
MSS. are in the library of Mr. Severn, of Then- 
ford House, near Banbury” (Ox., 1832, vol. ii. 
pref., p. xiii). Ep. MarsHatt. 


It is a singularly unfortunate assumption that 
no family names are taken from rivers. In addi- 
tion to Trent and Humber, already cited, a few 
minutes’ study of the Blue-Book gives the follow- 
ing:—Annan, Tay, Tweed, Tyne, Eden, Swale, 
Dee, Severn, Dove, Dart. H. Wepewoop. 


Messrs. Humber & Co., of Beeston, Notts, are 
the inventors and makers of a a type of 
tricycle, called from them the “ — 7 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Tae Detavat Papers §S. vii. 308).—An 
answer to A. J. M.’s inquiry, “What are the 
Delaval Papers?” can be given very briefly. They 
are a large collection of letters, state papers, and 
old records belonging to the Delaval family of Sea- 
ton Delaval which I discovered last year in some 
store-rooms of the disused Royal Northumberland 
Glass Works, Hartley, near Seaton Delaval Hall. 
The Hartley offices having been converted into a 
mission room, the old ledgers, day-books, and 
business papers were cast into a lumber room. 
While looking over the ledgers, &c., with the ob- 
ject of tabulating the workmen’s wages of a century 
and a half ago, I discovered some hundreds of 
family letters, including others from Lord Chester- 
field when Viceroy of Ireland, and Foote the 
dramatist ; several MS. historical memoirs, which 
are now being examined at the British Museum ; 
and a valuable diary (from an antiquarian point) 
of a visit to Genoa, Florence, and Rome in the 
year 1709; a charter with the Great Seal of Henry 
VII.; a letter with the Privy Seal of James L.; 
and one with the autograph of Queen Anne. The 
oldest document is perhaps that of a “Final con- 
cord made in the court of Eustace Baliol at Wood- 
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horn in the second year of Richard I. before Henry 
de Pudsey,” which will be about 698 years ago. 
If A. J. M. should visit Newcastle-on-Tyne during 
the meeting of the British Association, he will be 
able to examine a numberof the older docu- 
ments, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, 
in the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries, to 
whose keeping I have presented them. There are 
also numerous recei for annuities paid to 
almost every family of note in the northern coun- 
ties, from 1590 to 1715, which for the sake of 
their seals and autographs are of interest. The 
letters of the Delaval family are very numerous, 
and give an interesting picture of society in Eng- 
land during the first half of the last century. 
There are innumerable letters and documents 
on Irish affairs by Mr. John Potter, of Dublin 
Castle, from 1720 to 1745. When I add that 
there is quite a library of political pamphlets, Acts 
of Parliament, and sermons preached before the 
members of the two Houses of Parliament, your 
correspondent A. J.-M. can form some idea of 
what the Delaval Papers are. 
Jonn Ropryson. 
6, Choppington Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Tuomas Orway (7" vii. 307).—A copy of 
this work may be seen in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, viz., “‘ The History of the Triumvi- 
rates; the First that of Julius Cesar, Pompey, and 
Crassus ; the Second that of Augustus, Anthony, 
and Lepidus: being a faithfull collection from 
best historians and other authours concerning that 
revolution of the Roman government which 
hapned under their authority. Written originally 
in French, and made English by T. Otway,” Lon- 
don, 1686, 8vo. See also Rob. Watt, ‘ Bibl. Bri- 
tannica,’ vol. ii. p. 722g, and Alex. Chalmers, * Gen. 
Biog. Dict.,’ vol. xxiii. p. 423. 


G. A. Scurumpr. 
University College, W.C. 


The title of the book translated from the French 
Thomas Otway is as follows: “ L’ Histoire des 
iumvirats: Premidre Partie, du Triumvirat de 
Jules-César, Pompée, et Crassus; Seconde Partie, 
du Triumvirat d’Auguste, Antoine, et Lepidus. 
Recueillie fidélement des Meilleurs Historiens et 
des autres Ecrivains, &c. A Londres, 1686, in-8,” 
Constance Rosset. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 
Mr. W. H. Davis and Mr, E. H, Marsnatt, M.A., 
ly to the same effect.) 


Swine (7" S. vii. 267, 334).—I well remember 
the Swing Riots, and was myself in college at Eton 
at the time they occurred. The objects were to 
destroy machinery, especially threshing machines 
which interfered with the employment of manual 
labour in agricultural districts, and to burn ricks 
and farm buildings, from motives of revenge or 
wanton mischief. In the holidays I found that the 


farmers in our neighbourhood had formed a kind 
of association to keep watch and ward at night for 
mutual protection; for though there were no 
threshing machines in use in our there were 
plenty of ricks and farm buildings, and Swi 
was not always so considerate as to give notice 
his intended visits. Moreover, there were no rural 
police in those days. 

I always understood that the term “ swing ” was 
conn with the gallows, and was used in the 
threatening letters as an intimation of the fate 
which awaited the receiver if he did not comply 
with the demands of the writer. Some of the 
letters had a respresentation of death’s head 
and cross bones, and probably other emblems, in 
addition to or instead of the word “‘ swing.” 

I was not aware that Keate had actually received 
such a letter as that referred to in ‘N. & Q.,’ but 
I well remember the following epigram in a news- 

per at the time, and which was supposed by 
some of the collegers to have been written by one 
of the numerous family of Thackeray—a cousin, I 
believe, of the author of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ and, of 
course, an old Etonian :— 

Dr. Keate, Dr. Keate, 

There ’s distress in your beat, 
So the Sufferers say great and small ; 

And ‘tis plain to be seen 

That your threshing machine 
Must be at the bottom of all, 


You ‘Il desist whilst you can, 
And adopt our new plan 
Of a grand fundamental reform. 


An Oxp Tosa. 


Worpswortn’s ‘ Opk on THE INTIMATIONS OF 
(7" §, vii. 168, 278, 357).— 

The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep. 
Nothing short of an imaginative sympathy can 
explain such a line as this. And the worst of it 
is, that if you have the sympathy, a verbal ex- 

lanation seems at once superfluous and impossible. 

he attempts lately made of this kind have really 
a quite pathetic interest. “Fields of sheep,” says 
one interpreter ; and why not? A ae 
appears in the — same stanza; and it is 
that every beast keeps holiday, and sheep are 
beasts ; and even in Cumberland sheep sometimes 
live in fields; and Cumbrian fields are windy. 
That, we may suppose, is the line of argument ; but 
it will not do; not even a Shakespearean improver 
would allow it. Sr. Swirrarn has perhaps struck 
a scintilla of the true light in referring to “the 
glory and the freshness of a dream”; for the first 
two stanzas of the ode are surely a key to the 
third. What is the “ thought of grief” mentioned 
in the third? Is it not the thought expressed in 
the first and second? And if so, the “ timely 
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utterance ” is those two stanzas themselves. They 
are full of dreamlike and nocturnal imagery : the 
celestial light” —the lumen purpureum of youth- 
ful visions—the midnight moon, the waters on a 
starry night. And the “ fields of sleep” in stanza 
iii, may well seem to be an echo of all this ; a note 
or two of the old theme, purposely struck again as 
we enter the new—as the man is wakened out of 
the fields of sleep by the winds of a “sweet May 
morning”; for the fields of sleep can hardly be 
those in which the winds have been sleeping. 
They are the vast and formless world of sleep itself. 
We speak of snowfields and fields of ice ; and when 
it is said that “ his elder son was in the field,” we 
do not suppose that he was in the Four-Acre Close 
or the Waterside Meadow. There is still, however, 
a difficulty, and it is that the first half of the line 
is literal and the second half metaphorical. The 
winds of this line are as real as the echoes and the 
cataracts of the lines which precede it ; and though 
we know that the cataracts do not ‘“ blow their 
trumpets ” except figuratively, yet the figure is easy 
and harmonious, whereas there seems to be a cer- 
tain incongruity in making the actual audible winds 
come to you from the metaphorical fields of sleep 
in which you have been lying. Nor doI see how 
toreconcile this incongruity, unless by the imagina- 
tive quae aforesaid. For, when the great 
central passion of the work, which begins with 
stanza v., has stilled itself into acquiescence 
at the close of stanza ix., the May morning theme 
is taken up again in stanza x., though in a graver, 
_— mood: but we are now in daylight—the 
light of common day, and no further echo of the 
dreamlike thoughts with which we began is needed 
or is possible ; the winds and the fields of sleep 
recur no more. 


It is not a small matter if there be even one | P 


single line of this ode which does not make itself 
clear to educated persons; for this ode is not 
merely the greatest poem of its kind in our lan- 
guage, it is the supreme utterance of the human 
spirit upon the subject with which it deals. There 
is nothing aut simile aut secundum to it, except 
the Tintern Abbey, and one or two of Matthew 
Arnold’s best. A. J, M. 

Temple. 

“Fields of sheep” will not do; the bathos would 
be too steep. Besides, we are not commenting 
upon a poem left in manuscript. If Wordsworth 
had meant “sheep” he would have altered the 
line. Nor is it correct to say that throughout this 
stanza nature is smesentel as giving herself up 
to jollity. It is rather the poet that is represented 
a8 awaking to the joyousness of nature. The 
stanza a with a reference to his depression. 
A “timely utterance” has relieved that melan- 
choly, and he awakes to the gaiety around him. 

teristically, he is conscious, first, of the 


echoes, and of the wind blowing upon him from 
those “ mountainous retirements” which habitually 
beget in him a high tranquillity akin to their own, 
at once a sleep and an awaking, which is the con- 
dition of his fullest inspiration. In reading the 
ode it is not necessary to think of these as now 
sleeping. It is through the force of association 
and long habit that he calls them “ fields of sleep,” 
and I confess that, to me, the name seems sin- 


gularly beautiful and appropriate. Cc. c. B 


Worpsworts anp Suettey §. vii. 188, 
258, 338).—As the first edition of ‘Peter Bell’ 
(London, 1819) appears to be somewhat rare, it may 
perhaps be interesting to give a few notes upon a 
copy in this library. The places in which it differs 
from (say) the Centenary Edition are very numerous, 
Verbal alterations have been made all through the 
poem, especially in the earlier parts, whilst in nine 
separate places a complete stanza, and in one case 
two stanzas, have been entirely omitted. Eight of 
them were in part i., and it is, perhaps, to some 
extent an indication of their value that in a 
majority of instances no alteration of the succeed- 
ing verse has been made necessary by the omission. 
The particular stanza taken by Shelley as his text 
was the fourth from the end of part i, and it is 
difficult indeed to imagine what connexion existed 
in the poet’s mind between the grotesque idea it 
contains and the rest of the passage. The other 
lines which the author struck out are often “in- 
stances of the peculiar hallucination which seems 
to have beset Wordsworth at one period of his 
career” (Blackwood, xlix. 363)—an affectation of 
simplicity and singularity—and can be well 
spared. There is one, however, where the author 
pictures himself, on which account we may tem- 
orarily recant the opinion that what the writer 
thought not fit to live the reader can safely let die. 
The stanza followed the (present) sixteenth of the 
Prologue, which begins— 

“Shame on you,” cried my little Boat, 

and runs thus :— 

Out—out—and, like a brooding hen, 

Beside your sooty hearth-stone cower, 

Go, creep along the dirt, and xe 

Your way with your good walking-stick, 

Just three good miles an hour, OM 


Warrington Museum, 


(7% vii. 308).—Whether it is strictly 
correct or not to apply the term clan to families 
outside “the Highland line” I do not know, but it 
is certainly very usual to do so. Sir Walter Scott 
whose authority on such a point must be allow 

to be conclusive, speaks of the Buccleuch clan three 
times at least in the ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel’ 
(canto i. stanzas 10, 30; canto iv. stanza 14). In 
‘Guy Mannering,’ chap. xxvi., some one says, 


Voices of the hills, the cataracts and thronging 


“ We dinna mind folk’s after-names ‘muckle here 
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Liddesdale], they run sae muckle into clans.” 
rd Macaulay, in the thirteenth chapter of his 
* History,’ says :— 
“It would be difficult to name any eminent man in 
whom national feeling and clannish feeling were st 
than in Sir Walter Scott.” 
Keats, in his pretty poem entitled ‘Robin Hood,’ 
applies the term clan (not very appropriately in 
the case) to Robin Hood’s band. Messrs. Butcher 
and Lang, in their fine prose version of the 
* Odyssey,’ translate <iAazivy (xi. 415) “clan- 
drinking.” I remember, when I lived in Cumber- 
land, an old servant who married and settled in a 
village in the neighbourhood of Carlisle, where she 
felt like a stranger, complaining to me that the 
villagers were clannish. JonaTHan 


Joun Fewnett, or Canter (7™ vii. 128, 212, 
353).—Would M, H. kindly inform me in what 
t of Tipperary is Cappagh, the residence of Col. 
ennell, situated, the colonel’s Christian name, 
and the ancestry of the William Fennell, of Reag- 
hill, whose daughter Mary married Joseph Jack- 
son, of Tincurry House, with whom my husbsnd’s 

family were connected ? 

Picort. 


‘Macsern,’ 1673 (7 S. vii. 68, 130, 145, 231, 
275, 315).—I am glad to see that on this subject 
we are to have the benefit of the luminous intellect 
and undeviating accuracy of Dr. Bainstey Nicnot- 
soy, and I am not without hopes that when he has 
condescended to recognize what are the real points 
at issue, we may be able, with his valuable help, 
to arrive at some definite conclusion. He says :— 

“It is simply an impossible ‘explanation of the dis- 
crepant statements as to this quarto [of 1673, though I 
confess I know not the discrepant statements |, that some 
D'Avenant’s 1674 quarto may bave been printed 

n 
The discrepant statements to which I referred 
were (1) the title-page of the 1673 quarto as given 
in the preface to Davenant’s ‘ Macbeth’ (‘ Works,’ 
1874), and (2) the statement to be inferred from 
Dr. Furness’s remarks on that quarto (1673), and 
confirmed both by Mr. Mavrice I. Jonas and 
by Dr. Nicnotsow himself, that the said quarto 
is virtually a reprint of the text of the First Folio. 
No doubt two such irreconcilable descriptions 
of that edition would appear to most persons 
slightly discrepant; but, as Dr. Nicnotson 
points out, I have been misled by an erroneous 
quotation—I should say a very erroneous quota- 
tion—for I think in an edition such as that of 
Davenant’s ‘ Works’ one would scarcely venture to 
presume that the editor had made such a mistake 
as to give for the title-page of the 1673 quarto 
what Dr. Nicnotson declares is really the title- 
"ee the 1695 quarto. 

hat, may I ask, is the title-page of the 1674 
quarto? In 7" 8. vii. 130 I have given a quota- 


tion from Halliwell’s ‘Dictionary of Old Plays’ 
which I repeat here. Under ‘Macbeth’ we have:— 

“A tragedy with all the alterations, amendments, 
additions, and new songs. Acted at the Duke's Theatre, 
4to., 1674, 1687, 1695, 1710. This alteration was made 
by Sir William Davenant,” 

It will be seen that under this description both 
the quarto of 1674 and the quarto of 1695 are in- 
cluded, so that it was natural for me to conclude 
that the title given in the fifth volume of Davenant’s 
* Works’ under the wrong date (1673) was the title 
of the edition 1674. I have not that volume at 
hand for the purpose of reference, but, so far as my 
memory serves, the play as printed therein is un- 
doubtedly the version known as Davenant’s, and is 
said to be printed from the 1674 quarto. Dr. 
NicHotson says that to collate the 1674 version 
with that of 1673 or with the folios “ would be an 
absurdity.” But that absurdity has been rendered 
unnecessary by Dr. Nicnotson himself having 
done precisely what I wanted to be done, namely, 
to ascertain if the 1673 quarto was or was not the 
same mutilated, deformed, and defiled version of 
the play that is given in Davenant’s ‘ Works,’ 
It appears that it is not so, but, on the contrary, 
as I said before, it is virtually a reprint of the First 
Folio, though, as Dr. Nicnotsow tells us, it con- 
tains “a goodly number of verbal alterations, and 
some phrasal ones of two or three words each— 
varations due, no doubt, sometimes to the printer, 
but sometimes to a would-be varier of mediocre 
power” (7 S. vii. 231). We may take it now for 
granted, especially after Mr. Jonas’s statement 
(7™ S. vii. 145) that there can be little or nothing 
in common between the quartos of 1673 and 1674, 
except the cast of the play. 

Dr. Nicnotson seems to have entirely over- 
looked the main point in dispute, viz., Did Pepys 
ever see Shakespeare’s ‘Macbeth’? and, as a 
corollary to this, Did Betterton ever play in 
Shakespeare’s ‘Macbeth’? These two points, but 
especially the former, I should very much like 
to see cleared up; and now that Dr. NicsoLson 
has descended into the arena, probably all incerti- 
tude thereon will soon vanish ; but I must confess 
that until it has been proved by something more 
than mere assertion I shall find it very difficult to 
believe that any one not qualified for admission 
into an idiot asylum could ever have seen the 
wretched rubbish that Davenant called ‘ Macbeth 
after having seen Shakespeare's play without 
taking any notice whatever of the alteration, and I 
do hope, for the sake of Betterton’s memory, that 
after acting Shakespeare’s ‘Macbeth’ he never 
stooped to represent Davenant’s burlesque thereon. 
I may say, in conclusion, that it never occurred to 
me that any of those post-Restoration quartos could 
throw any real light = the text of ‘ Macbeth 
as given in the First Folio. 7 

As to the question of the songs, if Dx. NicHot- 
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sow will condescend to look at the notes to ‘ Mac- 
beth’ of the ‘Henry Irving Shakespeare’ (vol. v. 
note 192, p. 420) he will find that in a note of 
mine I have made considerable use, with full 
acknowledgment, of his valuable note on this sub- 
ject in his edition of Scot’s ‘ Discoverie of Witch- 
craft’ (pp. 543-6). I regret very much that the 
sudden death of Dr. Francis Hueffer prevented me 
from further examining his copy of the song “ Come 
away, Hecket, Hecket,” mentioned in my stage 
history to ‘ Macbeth’ (p. 349, col. 2). I have been 
as yet unsuccessful in tracing this edition of the 
song, which was from a MS. certainly previous to 
Lock’s setting. If we could discover the exact 
date of that MS. it might help us to determine 
songs were added to 
‘Macbeth.’ F. A. Marsa. 
Folkestone. 


“ HarK THE HERALD ANGELS” (7* §. vii. 360).— 
The Editor is right ; but cela va sans dire. Charles 
Wesley wrote the Christmas Hymn. The first 
line, as originally composed, was— 

Hark! how all the welkin rings 
Glory to the King of kings, 
which, in Dean Stanley’s words, “are now, with 
great advantage, always altered to” the form in 
which the hymn is now sung. 
Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

“Arrant Scor” (7 §. vii. 45, 114, 335). —Is 
not the biting epitaph on Aretin given incor- 
rectly? Instead of 

Che d’ognun disse malo che di Dio 
the line should ran 
Chi d’ognun disse mal, fuor che di Dio. 
J. Carrick Moors. 


Miscellaneous. 

NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

A Complete Concordance to the Poems and ~~ of 
Robert Burns, Compiled and edited by J, B. Reid, 
M.A. (Glasgow, Kerr & Richardson.) 

Tae most zealous and loyal service that can be rendered 

to a poet is to write a concordance. It is in a high degree 

a work of interpretation, since, besides enabling a man to 

find the passages he seeks, it secures, when moderate 

pains are exercised, correct quotation. It is a tribute 
also, seeing that when a work calls for a concordance 
its position is conceded, So far, putting on one side the 

‘Concordance to the Vulgate’ and that by Cruden to the 

lish Bible and the indices verborum to the classic 
authors, and dealing only with English poets, adequate 
concordances have been compiled for Shakspeare, eye 

Cowper, and the Laureate as a portion of his 

work. To Milton hae been dedicated a very inadequate 

concordance, though a full one, which we have not seen, 
is said to be in existence. The Shelley Society, mean- 
while, is preparing a ‘Concordance to Shelley.’ Burns 
has now a splendid concordance. On the other side of 
the Tweed this tribute to his merits will meet with 
nothing but approval. On this side the book is “ con- 
trived « double debt to poy, and is consequent! 
doubly welcome, Not only is it a concordance, it 


also a full and most valuable glossary, specially con- 
venient of consultation. It constitutes a noble volume, 
and, fragmentary as it is, can be read, as we have tested, 
with pleasure. Almost innumerable are the cross-refer- 
ences, To a Scotchman no difficulty whatever can be 
experienced, nor, indeed, is much trouble imposed on an 
Englishman thoroughly conversant with Burns. Some 
simple orthographical knowledge is, however, desirable 
on the part of the half-educated Southron. For in- 
stance, under “ Day” and under “ Cozie” we found :— 
Then canie in some cozie plea 
They close the day, 

Seeking, for the sake of verification, and also for ex- 
planatory purposes, under “ Canie,” we failed to find 
either the quotation or the word. Further search, how- 
ever, revealed that “canie” was one of four different 
ways of spelling the familiar word “ canny,” under which 
word the quotation was duly found. We are glad to own 
a debt of obligation to all concerned with the production 
of this splendid volume. Burns has had some time to 
wait for his concordance. When it comes, however, it is, 
as is but fitting, the best of its sort. Wherever British 
—— is found or consulted the book will be wel- 
comed, 


logical Collections, Vol, XXXVI, (Lewes, 
. Wolf. 
UNLEss our | be at fault, the Sussex Archzo- 
logical Society is the oldest body of the kind in the 
south of England. Its first congress was held at 
Pevensey forty-two years ago, and from that period to 
the present no year has passed without a pleasant anti- 
quarian gathering. The papers in many of the previous 
volumes are of much interest. The present one is cer- 
tainly in no way inferior to any of its predecessors. 
Capt. F. W. T. Attree’s paper on the parish of Wivelsfield 
is a continuation of one in a former volume, It is re- 
markably good, just, in fact, whata village history should 
be. Mr. F. E. Sawyer is known beyond the limite of his 
own county as a zealous antiquary. He is publishing in 
these Collections, little by little, the proceedings of the 
Committee of Plundered Ministers so far as they relate 
to Sussex, with notes of a very useful kind. The same 
ntleman contributes an interesting article on ‘Sursex 
Markets and Fairs.” We do not think he mentions all 
for which charters have been granted. In the time of 
Edward I. many fair and market charters were granted, 
all of which will be found entered on the Patent Rolls. 
We think, but dare not speak positively, that we have 
come upon entries as to fairs and markets there which 
he has left unnoticed. The Rev. R. F. Whistler givesan 
account of the Penshurst Ironworks, which were not 
discontinued until 1811. He has figured three of the 
curious fire-backs for the manufacture of which Sussex 
was once famous. They represent St. Michael and the 
dragon, Phoebus driving the chariot of the sun, and Aineas 
carrying his father from burning Troy. The Sussex 
Archeological Society could not employ its funds better 
than by publishing reproductions of all the ancient pic- 
torial fire-backs that have come down to us, There was 
a most interesting collection of them in the temporary 
museum when the Archeological Institute met at Lewes 
in 1883, One medizval example, in which heraldic lions 
were the principal subject, struck us as remarkably fine. 
There was also a salamander in flames, dated 1550, which 
might be reproduced for a similar purpose, } 


_—- Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, New 

ition. By R, KE, Graves and Walter Armstrong. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

Tuis new and greatly improved and enlarged edition of 

Bryan’s useful dictiovary, the progress of which we have 


a 
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watched with interest and duly chronicled, now reaches its 
close, A supplement, including rotices of “ Dickie ” Doyle, 
of Samuel Cousins, of Richard Ansdell, Cabanel, John Wil- 
liam Inchbold, Frank Holl, Hans Makart, Edward Lear, 
Carlo Pellegrini, — (the great etcher), Richard Red- 

ve, and others who have recently died, brings the in- 
‘ormation precisely up to date. A useful portion of the 
supplement consists of a list of monograms of painters. 
We prefer ourselves the old nomenclature to the new, 
and do not wish to seek for Titian under Vecelli, or 
Tintoretto under Robusti; but ever the old giveth way 
to the new, and we must yield to scientific exactitude, 
even if it seems pedantic. After all, a century ago we 
should have found Cicero under Tully. We have at least 
te thank Messrs, Graves and Armstrong for their labours, 
and to chronicle the completion of oue of the most trust- 
worthy and useful books of reference. 


The Monthly Chronicle of North Country Lore and 

Legend. 1888, (Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Walter Scott). 
Tus portly volume represents a year's work of certain 
enthusiastic northern antiquaries. Its contents are of 
very various degrees of merit. Much that the eye 
catches in turning over the leaves is not new to his- 
torical students, but all will probably be welcomed 
gladly by the class of persons among whom it will 
pace circulate. It is not fair to ju ge books of this 
kind by too high a standard. Their function is mainly 
educational, and it is no argument against a well-written 
article that it is not a record of new discoveries. One 
very excellent feature is the monthly north-country 
obituary. Such a compendium was much wanted, Very 
few persons file a but we all want to know, at 
times, when persons of local eminence passed away. Un- 
leas, however, they are people whose names find a place 
in peerages there is no handy means by which our thirst 
for knowledge can be gratified. 

The series of biographical sketches called ‘Men of 
Mark ‘twixt Tyne and Tweed’ are excellent, and we 
have nothing but praise for the series of articles on ‘The 
Streets of Newcastle.’ The serious complaint we have 
to make is as to the illustrations. Some few are pleasant 
to look upon, but the greater number are worthy of ¢x- 
treme reprobation. What pleasure can any one derive 
from the group of — on p. 48, or the stran 
imagination called ‘The Countess and her Henchman ’? 
If the string of beads which that lady wears is meant for 
a rosary—and it lcoks like one—we must inform the artist 
that ey were worn at the waist, not around the 
neck, We have far too great a respect for the memory 
of Joseph Ritson to desire to see him represented by the 
black smudge that does duty for his portrait. If no other 
likeness of that illustrious northern antiquary be known 
it would be better that his outer man should continue to 
be pictured in the imagination only, 


Captaine Martin Pringe, the Last % the Elizabethan 
By James Hurly Pring, M.D, (Yarmouth, 
uke. 
Tats is a useful digest of the information which has 
come down to us regarding an Elizabethan worthy whose 
memory has, we are sorry to say, been permitted to 
become dim. We wish it had contained more personal 
and family details. Our American friends have put on 
record nearly every fact that has come down to us as to 
the discoveries of our seamen on their continent. It 
belongs to us to make out from documents in this country 
= on can be discovered here of them and their 
‘amilies, 


Tue catalogue of Mr, John Hitchman, of Cherry 


Street, Birmingham, contains many works of general 
and antiquarian interest. The catalogue of old tooks, 


autographs, &c,, of Miss Millard, of Teddington, Middle. _ 


sex, also challenges attention. 


Aatices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 
Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


JonaTHan Bovenrer.—Giulio Carcano, a Mil 
born August 7, 1812, is regarded with much interest, hig 
writings being clerical and religious in sentiment and 
romanticin colour. His works include ‘Ida della Torre,’ 
1834; ‘ Angiola Maria,’ 1839; ‘ Damiano o Storia d’ una 
Povera Famiglia,’ 1869, perhaps bis best-known work; 
*Racconti Campagnuoli,’ 1869; ‘Memorie di Grandi, 
1870; ‘ Racconti Popolari,’ 1871. Whether bis transla- 
tions from Shakspeare embrace the whole of the pla’ 
we doubt. Some reader may have information on 
subject, and may be able to give the opinion you seek as 
to their character and merit. 

J, Curupert Weicu.—(‘ Bride of Abydos,’) A play 
founded by Dimond LT ron’s poem was produced at 
Drury Lane Feb. 5,1818. Kean played the hero, Selim. 
The allusions to which you refer are to this. Moore, 
during Byron’s absence in Venice, looked after its pro- 
duction, Moore and Kean were thus regarded as doctors, 
but the play, seventeen days after its production, “ de- 
scended into the family vault of the Drurys,” i. ¢., was 
withdrawn,—(“ Sir John Moore’s Funeral.”) See 7" ii. 
183, 253, 298, 389, 457; iii, 33, 73, 158, the second refer- 
ence especially. 

Cc. T. T, Midland Railway Company Drivers ”).— 
We do not answer questions of this class, You give no 
post town or district, so we cannot return enclosure, 

Joux Rosrnson.—‘ Marmor Norfolciense,’ &c., by 
Probus Britannicus, was ascribed, in Murch’s ‘ Dis- 
senters,’ to Francis Webb, It is, in fact, by.Dr, John- 
son. Seo ‘ Life,’ by Boswell, ed. Hill, i, pp, 141-3. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


SOMERSET INCUMBENTS and PATRONS, 
LISTS of (under Parishes), from 1309 to 1735. Pp. lv and 476. 
With Two copious Indexes. A Guinea, post free. 
VISITATION of HEREFORDSHIRE in 1569. 
A Guineas, post free. 
Address the Editor, Rev. F. W. WEAVER, Milton, 
Evercreech, Somerset. 


(THE INDEX LIBRARY. Edited by W. P. W. 
PHILLIMORE, M.A. B.0.L. Issued Monthly. Annual Sub- 
scription, One Guinea. The following Volumes are now - 
NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND WILLS, proved in the Court of 
the Archdeacon of Northampton, 1510 to 1652. Royal Svo. cloth 
gilt, price 108. 6d. 
CHANCERY PROCEEDINGS. Bills and Answers, temp. Charles I. 
Vol. I. Royal cloth gilt, éd. 
London: CHAS. J. CLARK, 4, Lincoln's Inn-fields, W.C. 
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le. be for to Mr. W. E. A. AXON, 


(THE INDEX (PERIODICAL PRESS). A 

Monthly Record of Leading Subjects in Current Literature. A 

new and unique Work of Reference for Public and Private Li 

containing erences to April Periodical 

Press, ie ce la. Annual Sub post free 

or, with Supplementary Ann ‘Digest, 


London: TRUBNER & OO. Ludgate-bill. 
THE walt BT REVIEW, 


Contains, among other following :-—RU BENS’ ROSE 
by Charles Sayle, with Design by W. G. Burn MardcchPOLITIONE 
The 


CONOMY and FINE Raieee | Patrick G = 
LONDON Prone at vibe PARIS EXHI- 
BITION—STREET ARCHITECTURE, r John Stuart 


Si RTRA of WALT W H AN 
wv series of Six recent Portraitse— R LEDDYS 
Barrie, with Two Original Drawings by Al 
ATH of VENUS, by E. Burne Jones; Original Drawing by A. 
Price One Shilling, from all Booksellers. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


ALLEN’S 
PORTMANTEAUS. 


87, STRAND, LONDON. 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
OVERLAND TRUNKS, 
GLADSTONE BAGS, &. 
Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Cash 
| 
10 per cen: 
PRIZE MEDALS FOR 
GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 


ALLEN’'S 
ORESSING 


BAC | 
SILVER FITTINGS, £5 5a. 
AND UPWARDS. 


BEAND & CO's 
BEEF 
BOUILLON. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 
Sold in Tins, with Patent Band Opener, by all 
Chemists and Grocers. 
Caution! Beware of Imitations. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1551. . 
B IRBKBECK BARS &. 
Southampton-buildi Chancery-lane. 

THREE per CENT. NIRUEST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
able on demand. TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURR 
AOCOUNTS. calculated on the minimum monthly balances, 
hot drawn below 100, The Bank for its Customers, free 


serge. the custody of Deeds. and other Securities and 

Valuables ; Ce caltestion of bitte of Dividends and 
and the 

Letters of 


Purchase Sale 8 ares, and An. 
ALMANAGK, with full pardiculs The 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS — 
These remedies are unequalled throughout the world for bad 
legs, wounds, foul sores, bad breasts, and ulcers. Used according to 
directions given with em, there is no wound, bad fee, or ulcerous 
sore, however ti slong but will yield to their heal- 
ing and curative properties y poor sufferers who have 
patients in the large pitals, ci the care of eminent surgeons, 
and have derived little or no benefit from their treatment, have been 
thoroughly cured by Holloway'’s Ointment and Pills. For glandular 
swellings. tumours, piles, and diseases of the skin there is no 
that can with so much benefit. In fact, in the worst forms 
upon the diti the blood, these 


used are irresistible. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [7 8. VIL. May 25, °89, 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


EMERSON in CONCORD: a Memoir. Written n from the Social Circle in | 
a pou. By EDWARD WALDO EMERSON. of Emerson. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt 


The BRITISH EMPIRE: with Essays on Lord Palmerston, Prince Albert, 


Lord B field, Mr. Gladst Tpat the Reform of the House of Lords. By Dr. F. H. GEFFCKEN. Translat ; 
from the German, with the ti Game by S. J. McMULLAN, M.A. The Wi 
a Portrait of Dr. GEFFCKEN. po cloth, 7s. 6d. ork contains 


The WEST INDIES. By C. Washington Eves. With Ma Maps and numerous 


Illustrations, crown Svv. cloth, 7s. 6¢. Published under the auspices of the Royal Col Institute. 


The HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of 


the Revolution. Abridged from Mr. KT. BLACK’S Translation of M. GUIZUT'’S er B 
MASSON, B.A., Assistant Master, Harrow School, &c. With numerous Portraits and 


Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
The OPEN DOOR: a Novel. By 1 Blanche Willis Howard, Author of ‘One 


Summer,’ ‘Guenn,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra 
Miss Howard's new story promises to be one of a. most notable literary features of this season. The scene novel 
: is laid in Germany, but the characters are sketched with such distinctness, that even if one has never ‘visited comaytl feels 
; as though he must have known the various persons who figure in the story. 


PRINCE MASKILOFF: a Romance of Modern Oxford. By Roy Tellet, 
; Author of ‘The Outcasts,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
and The ‘author has wrought out a story of something like tragic 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a HOUSE-BOAT. By William Black, 


Author of ‘ In Far Lochaber,’ ‘ A Daughter of Heth,’ &c. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


“It is doubtful whether to any of Mr. Black's novels there can be so justly lied the epithet ‘ deligh 
Strange Adventures of a House-Boat.’”—Morning Post. 


The DESPOT of BROOMSEDGE COVE. Py, Charles Egbert Craddock, 


Author of ‘ In the Tenessee Mountains,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth ex 
** Delineated with a blended vigour and acuteness which gives to the work the hall-mark of genius.” — Court Journal. 


PASSE-ROSE. By Professor A. 8. Hardy, Author of ‘ But Yet a Woman,’ 


Crown 8vo. cloth, és. All critics of ‘ Passe-Rose’ agree 3 ts to 0 novel of uncemmen chasm. 


Now ready, price Is. 


| HARPER’S MAGAZINE. JUNE NUMBER. 
Containing— 
MONTREAL. With 16 Illustrations. C. H. Farnham. 
The NEGRO on the STAGE. With 20 Illustrations. Lawrence Hutton. 
j OUR ARTISTS in EUROPE. With 9 Illustrations. Henry James. 
H SOCIAL LIFE in RUSSIA. Second Paper. With 12 Illustrations. Vicomte E. de Vogiié. 
| QUINCE: a Poem. W. M. Praed. With 9 Illustrations drawn by E. A. Abbey. 
An INCIDENT of the IRISH REBELLION. Dr. W. H. Russell. 
&c. &e. 
SEVENTY-FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON (Luurzp), 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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